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*T COULD A TALE UNFOLD” 
AAKING of books, a lot of people have been fingering 
their Shakespeare lately to discover, if may be, where 
Asta Nielsen and her Danish company have got the stuff 
have put into their magnificent film production of 
They say that they have turned to an older version 
1e story than the English playwright wot of. No such 
ation seemed necessary however, to the seedy individual 
t long ago, turned up in a New York publish- 
e with a heavy parcel, which, he said, contained the 
ript for a book. When it was opened, the title page 
y said, in Yiddish spelling: “HAMLET, Vermehrt und 
ert (enlarged and improved) yon Chatzkelvitch.” 


Le ie he. 
~ACKING HOUSE WORKERS 
strike of packing house workers is a protest of 
ganized labor against the open shop and employe re- 
presentation plans. The history of negotiations be- 
rkers and employers since the industry was organ- 
es the situation. 


industry. When a majority of the workers 
‘the labor leaders demanded recognition but 
‘the packers. They then took their grievances 
War Baker and Secretary of Labor Wilson. 
's prevailed upon the employers to submit 
to an umpire. Judge Samuel Alschuler was 
th sides signed an agreement to recognize the 
tribunal until a year after the signing of 
teg ta 
, the packers arbitrarily declared a 
using further to submit to the authority 
er. notwithstanding that the agreement did 
tember 15. On protest of the unions 
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and after conference with the secretary of labor, an agreement 
. was reached that the men would accept an eight-cent hourly 
reduction, on condition that the packers promise not to scrap 
the arbitration machinery. In June the packers petitioned 
Judge Alschuler for-an additional wage reduction. They were 
represented by a corps of able corporation lawyers, economists 
and statisticians. “Che workers were represented by Cornelius 
Hayes, president, and Dennis Lane, secretary, of the Butcher 
Workmen, with the technical assistance of The Labor Bureau, 
Inc. Judge Alschuler ruled that previous wage reductions 
represented “practically 19 per cent reduction from the top 
of the wages,” and that a further reduction was not justified 
by the data presented on behalf of the packers. : 

Following this decision the Armour company announced 
that it would introduce “industrial democracy” in its plants 
via the American employe representation plan. The other 
large firms with the exception of the Morris company followed 
a similar course. Sensing in this action a serious situation, 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America called a conference of local representatives in 
Omaha for August 15. At this gathering the international 
officials were instructed to ask for a renewal of the arbitration 
agreement. Although the packers granted them a courteous 
hearing, they failed to respond to the proposal. A strike vote 
was taken which resulted in a 90 per cent favorable return. 
(No public announcement was made of the number voting.) 
With this mandate in their pocket, the Butcher Workmen 
called a meeting of international officials of other unions 
having members who are employed in the stock yards and 
packing plants. After mature deliberation it was concluded 
that abstract opposition to ‘company unions” was not a 
sufficiently tangible issue to grip the imagination of the rank 
and file. It was decided to withhold action until a wage 
reduction was announced, when it would be possible to arouse 
the rank and file to resist the action taken by the packers. 
Not long thereafter Armour announced a meeting of its 
employe representatives in Chicago to discuss wage adjust- 
ments. At these sessions the officers and statisticians of the 
firm explained the condition of the company, whereupon the 
conference voted to accept the following wage reductions: 
workers receiving 45 cents an hour or less to be reduced 7% 
cents; those receiving 45 cents to 50 cents, to have a 5-cent 
reduction; and a 3-cent réduction for those making over 50 
cents. 

Similar meetings were called by the other packing firms, 
and the representatives voted like reductions. Morris, not 
having an-employe representation plan, merely announced a 
wage reduction of equal amount. On the basis of these reduc- 
tions, over 65 per cent of the packing house workers will be 
receiving a weekly wage of $18. When these reductions were 
announced another conference of representatives of all unions 
affected was convened. Representatives were then dispatched 
to the different packing centers to sense the reaction of the 
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members. They reported that it was the consensus of opinion 
of the workers that they would rather fight the move of the 
packers and lose if need be, than submit without a protest. 


THE UNION IN THE WINGS 


HE strike of three thousand five hundred union men 
which broke out in thirteen of the twenty mines of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company in November will 
be watched with particular interest as demonstrating whether 
a concern may be able to deal effectively in wage bargaining 
with its own employes as distinct from the national group of 
workers in the industry. The strike has resulted from a 30 per 
cent wage reduction entered into, according to the state Indus- 
trial Commission, which on November 5 made an award up- 
holding the cut, by agreement of the company with the 
employs under the Rockefeller industrial representation plan. 
’ Under the agreement, to have become effective September 
first last, the wages of mule drivers, track layers and other 
men in basis occupations were to have been reduced from 
$7.75 to $5.25 a day; while those of coal diggers who average, 
according to the company’s statement, $8 to $10 a day, were 
to have been reduced by 20 to 25 per cent. “The award says: 
The commission does not hesitate to suggest that the daily 
wage rates heretofore paid and now being paid by the coal 
operators of this state [Colorado] to its employes are far in 
excess of any wage rates paid to employes in any other craft 
requiring like skill. ... The commission is further of the opin- 
ion that if the wages of the coal mine employes were reduced 
a reasonable amount, and if the corresponding reduction justi- 
fied thereby was made in the price of coal by the coal mine 
operators, such reduction in the price of coal would stimulate 
not only the coal mining industry but the other industries, and 
would tend materially toward placing employment and indus- 
tries upon a more nearly normal basis. 


Since the steel strike of 1919 affected the company, the 
present labor disturbance cannot be said to be the first in the 
organization since the Rockefeller plan went into effect follow- 
ing the Colorado labor troubles of 1914; it is, nevertheless, the 
first to have followed directly negotiations between company 
and men under the representation plan. The marked change in 
spirit between employer and employe is to be noted, however, 
in the statement of the company that it “will not import one 
strike breaker,” and further: “If any need arises for protec- 
tion of our property we will look to the state to provide it. 
We will not employ one additional watchman, and we refuse 
to admit there will be any need for mine guards.” 

' Steel workers of the company accepted a decrease of 15 per 
cent in January and a further decrease of like amount in 
August. In explanation of the present reduction of the 
miners’ wages, the company states that consumers are un- 
willing to purchase coal at the high prices prevailing, and that 
this is a major reason for unemployment at the mines. 


THE IRISH SETTLEMENT 
A S this issue goes to press, neither Parliament nor the 


* 


Dail Eireann has had time to ratify the tentative agree- 

ment reached between the Sinn Fein delegates and the 
British Cabinet. However, both sides have had such close 
contact with their constituents that a final solution of the age- 
old problem seems now within near reach. ‘The principal 
terms of the proposed compact are: Recognition of Ireland as 
an independent Free State within the confines of the British 
Empire; assumption by Ireland of liability for service of the 
public debt and for war pensions; inclusion of Ulster in the 
Irish Free State, with option of withdrawal within one month 
which would bring back to it its present status—the exact 
boundaries of the Ulster provinces to be determined by a 
special commission; freedom of Ireland to control its finances 
and customs tariff; some measure of control of the Irish ports 
by the British navy; gradual withdrawal of the British mili- 
tary forces from Ireland, as the new state develops its own 
military police. This political settlement, if ratified, opens up 
the possibilities of Irish social and economic reconstruction 
outlined by Irishmen in the Survey Grapuic for December. 


FMHE international organization of manual labor 
to absorb entirely the interest of the League of 


tions in the “workers.” Already the officers of 
International Labor Office have made it clear by the cal 
of the second and third conferences that they do not } 
to have the scope of their interests interpreted narrowly 
concerned only with industrial labor. In addition to mari 
workers and workers on the land, a new group is now clan 
ing for recognition as entitled to the support of the le: 
in its effort to organize on international lines, though ™ 
prepared to accept for that purpose the paternity of the la 
office. The ‘‘white collar’ workers of the different cow 
tries always have been the last to see the need for vocatio 
organization and the stepchildren of social legislation. 
are usually badly paid in consideration of the services th 
render and often obliged to accept working conditions $§ 
as no self-respecting carpenter or printer would toler, 
Henri Weindel, general secretary of the French Federz 
of Intellectual Workers, told a conference not long ago: 


A journalist in Paris earns Frs. 500 a month while the fore: 
man blockmaker earns 1,500, and the make-up man Frs. 1,00 
A professor at the Conservatoire begins with Frs. 2,000 while 
the janitor gets Frs. 3,800. At the School of Fine Arts, depart 
ment heads get Frs. 4,000 and the caretakers Frs. 5,200 
skilled worker in an automobile factory earns Frs. 14,400 @ 
year, without counting pay for overtime;. the average sala 
of the elementary school teacher is Frs. 5,500 and that of 
teacher at a secondary school Frs. 9,200 to Frs. 14,400. An 
most of the liberal professions entail long years of preparation) 


A report on the possibility of organizing an internatior| 
bureau of mental or, as it is official named, intellectual labe 
will be submitted on the basis of considerations such — 
these to the 1923 Assembly of the League of Nations. T) 
subject came before the Assembly first in December, 192 
as a result of years of effort on the part of Senator Her 
La Fontaine and Professor Paul Otlet and others associat 
with those two well known Belgian internationalists. 
motion, signed by Negulesco, Rumania; Poullet, Belgiu: 
and Ferraris, Italy, was carried, which approved the mo: 
and material support given by the league “to institutio 
whose object is the development of international cooperatii 
in the intellectual sphere” and instructed the Council of t 
league “to submit to the Assembly at its next session a ¢ 
cumstantial report as to the educative influence which su 
efforts are destined to exercise in the growth of a spirit 
universal harmony and cooperation, and as to the advisabili 
of coordinating these efforts in a technical organization ‘ 
tached to the League of Nations.” In reading the Counci 
report resulting from this instruction at the second Assemt 
last September, Professor Gilbert Murray, representative f 
South Africa, said: 4 

International action for the coordination of intellectual work 
will fall, I think, under three heads: international action for 
the protection of the intellectual worker; international action 
for the practical advance of knowledge; a more remote but 
fully as important subject, international action with a view tc 
the spread of the international spirit and the consciousness of 
human brotherhood. 

As to the first point, action for the protection of the intellectual 
worker, that is clearly necessary. Since the war, especially, 
there has been a phenomenon occuring in many societies which 
is fraught with very considerable danger. The manual workers 
are, to some extent, very fortunately able, by means of their 
political power, to secure their own salvation, but the intellectual 
worker has often, in many cases which will occur to you, been 
reduced to a condition of great penury and distress. Now, in 
every country there are societies for protecting the intellectual 
worker.... The question which we have to consider is whether 


we can do anything to internationalize the action of these 
societies. 4 


Professor Murray next dwelt on the value of an in: 
tional interchange of ideas to the advancement of 
In regard to the third of his points he said: 
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Thirdly, there is the spread of the international spirit. Here 
f¢ come at once upon that monument of international industry 

ich we owe to M. La Fontaine and M. Otlet the Centre Inter- 
ationale, established at Brussels. This will be a record of 
eters) activities; a clearinghouse for such activities and 
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storehouse of international information. 


\'|Senator La Fontaine, in his speech before the Assembly, 
that the privileges given by the league to manual labor 
} extended to intellectual workers. He pointed out that 
''@e functions of an international organization of intellectual 
soc rk, established as part of the general organization of the 
‘\ ague, would be to counsel the league on all questions re- 
‘sing to intellectual work, including science, art, letters, 
Moral, technical and general sociological subjects; to organize 
4e rapid and effective exchange and handling of this infor- 
ation between all countries; to further scientific and intel- 
tual interests; to make | possible international con- 
rences of intellectual workers and to further their co- 
ration. 


P ONEERS OF INTERNATIONALISM 
, HE “monument of international industry,” as Gilbert 
i i | Murray calls it, housed for many years in such modest 
* quarters as sympathetic individuals and, later, the gov- 
ent of Belgium could spare, now inhabits one of the 
ost imposing buildings in Brussels, the Palais Cinquante- 
vdlaire, a vast structure of steel and glass, with stone front, 
fg one of the. highest sites of the city. Here, almost entirely, 
ing to the efforts of Senator La Fontaine and Professor 
et, has been built up in the course of years the interna- 
center which is now seeking the recognition and sup- 
of the League of Nations. It is the most important 
for intellectual office that has so far come into existence. 
ting with an international office of bibliography, “those 
indefatigable Belgians” went om to establish a universal 
: of bibliography, the International Archives at Brus- 
“which now constitute a genuine encyclopedia of con- 
rary international activities,’ and the International 
y, formed by the amalgamation of over sixty libraries 
onging to various international institutions established at 
ssels. In 1910 the first World Congress of International 
sociations met, and the International Museum was estab- 
where graphic and statistical tables are exhibited show- 
2 T, resources and principal activities of most 
year was founded the Union of In- 
s, a federation open to all organiza- 
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THE PATH OF HUMANITY 


‘ . . . 2 . . . . 
Frescos from the International Museum in the Palais Cinquantenaire, Brussels. Chained to the burden of the Past, man aspires 
to the Future. In the Present the chaos of a world reforming itself makes his path difficult and hazardous 


tions, private and public, which are not commercial but have 
an intellectual or moral object or work for the public ser- 
vice. In 1914, 230 such international organizations belonged 
to the union. It is this union, more particularly, which 
Messrs. La Fontaine and Otlet wish to see placed under 
the auspices of the League of Nations. It has established 
an international “university” at Brussels as a center for higher 
international education; its first session—more in the nature 
of an institute than a real university course—was held in 
September, 1920, with an attendance of about one hundred, 
and a second one was held last summer. Private funds, 
such as the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
have been responsible in the main for the support of this 
movement, and the Belgian government has given not only 
money but the use of the Palais Cinquantenaire, which lends 
itself to the accommodation of the various international bu- 
reaus and meetings, and of the international museum—though 
it must be said that the last named is as yet hardly worthy 
of the magnificent opportunity of display accorded to it. 


JUSTICE IN THE SCHOOLS 


N his address before the State Teachers’ Association of 

Montana, at Great Falls, last week, C. G. Manning, of 

Lewistown, the president of the association, presented the 
following plea for the study of social problems in the schools 
and the development of a broader sense of “social justice”: 


Only in the school can the student secure an impartial view- 
point of our social and industrial problems. Once launched in 
an occupation his views are forever warped by the interests 
of his vocation. Ruthless hostility, inability to see justice, and 
willingness to sacrifice lives to maintain even unjust power re- 
sult. To insist that teachers should refrain from teaching social 
justice, or in other words the “golden rule,” and refrain from 
exposing its violators is a travesty upon common sense. The 
schools are more responsible than any other single agency 
for the selfish non-community serving and unpatriotic law-break- 
ing individuals that we have with us, and that dominate at 
present all classes of society. We need to realize clearly that 

_the school not only trains for life, but is life itself—life intensi- 
fied—a place where life is assimilated at a more rapid rate be- 
cause of the numerous reactions that should be the counterpart 
of the best moral and spiritual influences in society, politics and 
industry. We cannot dodge our responsibility if we would. 


Mr. Manning’s address was not favorably received by the 
newspapers. The Great Falls Tribune said editorially: 
If we are going to teach social justice . . . we must first 
find out what it is... if we only knew the millenium would 


be at hand ... it would seem best to avoid such controversial: 
subjects. 
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A TURN IN THE TIDE 


N the welter of reactionary judicial decisions noted in 

the periodicals during the war and post war period, there 

have been reported few even isolated cases of an opposite 
tendency, to prick up public hope. The two following 
instances of reversal by higher courts of narrow legal inter- 
pretations rndered by inferior courts show, perhaps, a turn 
in the tide of war-bred fears which for the last five years 
have narrowed judicial vision. 

A publicity leaflet issued by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People gives the opinion of 
Judge Alfred Talley of the Court of General Sessions of 
the state of New York in the acquittal of a small group of 
Negroes charged with having violated a city ordinance by 
distributing circulars before the doors of a moving picture 
house, where a film exalting the Ku Klux Klan was being 
produced. The paper which the Negroes distributed was 
entitled Stop the Ku Klux Klan Propaganda in America. 

In the Magistrates Court of the Borough of Manhattan, 
the defendants, two men and three women, were condemned 
for having violated a city ordinance which orders that no 
person shall throw, cast or distribute any handbill or circular 
in any street or public place. The opinion of Judge Talley 


~ when the case was brought before him on appeal was in part 


as follows: 


In the opinion of this court, the defendants were well within 
their rights in distributing the circulars in question. . . . The 
ordinance was never intended to prevent the lawful distribution 
of any other thing than commercial and business advertising 
matter. It would be a dangerous and un-American thing to 
sustain an interpretation of a city ordinance which would pro- 
hibit the free distribution by a body of citizens of a pamphlet 

“setting forth their views against what they believed to be a 

_ movement subversive of their rights as citizens. . . .The circular 
in question was a protest against what was believed to be a 
movement which encourages discrimination against certain 
classes of citizens because of race, color or religious beliefs, and 
whether or not there was a sound basis for that belief, they 
were within their rights in making public their protest against 
such a movement, and to make known their protest they used 
possibly the only means available by the distribution of circulars 
and pamphlets to the public. 


The second case involves a charge of tarring and feathering 
and mob violence brought by John Meints against a group 
of people of Luverne, Minnesota. Meints alleged that he 
was tarred and feathered and then forcibly deported by a 
mob of about seventy-five men and women from his residence 
in Minnesota to South Dakota. In the trial court the plaintiff 
lost, the defense maintaining that Meints had failed to buy 
liberty bonds to the amount which they thought he should 
buy, that he failed to contribute in war drives, and that le 
was a member of the Non-Partisan League. 

This decision was reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Judges Garland, Lewis, and Cotteral presiding. The court 
held that the plaintiff was assaulted and abused, and that 
this was done by those who took part in execution of their 
common purpose to drive him from the state of Minnesota. 


HEALTH OUT OF AUSTRIA 


” 


“ce HE miracle man,” “the great healer,’ “he sheds not 
a drop of blood”—are the kind of things whispered 
with many a foreign accent through ,the crowds 

massed before the hospitals where for the past three weeks 

Dr. Adolf Lorenz, the orthopedic surgeon of Vienna, has been 

operating and advising. ‘The doctor himself neither dresses, 

looks nor talks the part of magician but rather suggests the 
old-fashioned family physician who held down your tongue 
with a spoon and asked you to say “Ah.” Nevertheless, the 
publicity given his visit has had exactly the same result which, 
for the last five years or so, the visits of reputed American 
physicians and surgeons have had in the towns of France, 


So, whatever may be the merits of the controversy over 


bia and the Near East. Tie never claimed | that 
operations were bloodless, but since many of them are, | 
added reputation of miraculous healer has fastened a s0jj 
what uncomfortable halo around his head and made his @))_ 
and entrances through the scrambling multitudes heroi¢ 
ventures. 4 
‘The, methods of Dr. Lorenz have been a good 
criticized; and when doctors disagree a surgical needle 
comes a blunt tool by comparison with the finesse of 
mutual compliments. He sees too many patients, say so! n 
the critics. He tells them only whether they should ” 
treatment or not, reply his friends; he does not prescribi 
all of them. He is meddlesome, remark others; and 
friends reply: He is helping you get hold of new cases. 
have never been under proper care before. “That, as a 
of fact, is the outstanding social significance of Dr. Lo 
visit. -There are in New York three orthopedic hosp 
where free clinics are held for exactly the type of cases’ 
Vienna surgeon treats—that is, mainly, dislocations o 
hip—and more than twenty general hospitals and dispen 
where there are either free clinics for such cases or W 
treatnient may be obtained for a moderate fee. But the 
is that, although attracted by the foreign doctor’s fame, 
patients have gone to him who were already under m 
care, that fame has also drawn out of stuffy tenements 
semi-genteel apartment houses hundreds of people who ei 
had given up hope or thought they could afford to disreg 
their ailments in the scramble for existence. ‘The clinics ¢ 
hospitals admit that the public does not adequately supp 
their work to provide the treatment required by all the 
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methods of Dr. Lorenz, at least it has drawn attention to 
needs of these institutions and brought to the knowledg 
the crippled and their families the fact that they can ob 
help if they will only get up sufficient courage to seck it. 


THE HOSPITALS OF NEW YORK _ 
Rea es & hospital facilities to meet the need 


people of moderate means was one of the necessit| 

brought out at a meeting of the Academy of Medici 
in New York last week at which the findings of a yea 
study of the hospitals of the city were presented by Dr. 
H. Lewinski Corwin, executive secretary of the acaden 
and by members of its public health committee. ‘This st 
was financed by a gift of twenty-five thousand dollars fre 
the Commonwealth Fund. 

“How many sick people are there in New York all ti 
time ?”’ was one of the nuts which the study sought to crach 
Since, however, there are no complete morbidity statistics, 
was impossible to ascertain this accurately. Nevertheles 
Dr. Corwin estimates that 2 per cent of the residents a 
ill enough to need hospital care; or, on the basis of a § 
million population, that about one hundred and _ twen' 
thousand beds are needed. ‘There are only some thirty-tw 
thousand beds, or approximately one for every two hundre 
of the population. Even these beds are not all used. Or 
of the problems is to devise means of getting them use 
Evidently a large part of the public, when in need of ho 
pital care but unable to afford the fees of private hospital 
prefers to stay at home rather than go to the public hosp 
tals. Those of the Department of Public Welfare, for ir 
stance, utilize only 50 per cent of their beds, while Belleve 
and its allied hospitals use 88 per cent. In commenting upo 
the poor showing made by the former group, Dr. Corwi 
stated that their insufficient staffing with graduate nurse 
was partly responsible. : 

Hospitals, he declared, are among the most uncooper: 
of institutions. Although over twenty million dolla 
nually are spent in New York for hospital supplie 
fifty-eight thousand dollars’ worth are bougiit ie 
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ship of thirty als outside the city, in ad- 
twenty-one in the city. — 
of the charges made in the report is that the nurses’ 
Schools are not attracting a sufficient number of 
mts. In view of the serious shortage of nurses—a con- 
on which exists in all parts of the country—this situation 
nous. Furthermore, only 36 per cent of the nurses in 
hospitals of New York are graduate nurses, the remainder 
or pupil nurses or, in 7 per cent of the cases, nurses who 
never applied for or could not pass the necessary ex- 
ation. “The study likewise points out that larger num- 
3 of doctors should be admitted to hospital practice. Dr. 
j a himself would like to see the opportunity for such 
Hning placed within the reach of every doctor. 
Ine other question discussed in the report is the one 
of cao occupational therapy as a curative factor. In spite 
iy of He amazing success with which it was used during the 
—through the introduction of training in toy making, 
‘weaving, basketry, clay modeling and, in the case of pa- 
in the convalescent stage, carpentry and other heavier 
k—occupational therapy, it was discovered, practically 
not exist in the hospitals of the city. 
: Probably the most important suggestion made in the re- 
tt is the need for a central bureau for the continual study 
e hospitals. Several years ago, under a grant from the 
kefeller Foundation, a similar study was made of the 
pensaries of New York. It had always proved difficult 
a funds for dispensaries because the public believes that 
»»geir chief function is to “dispense” drugs, although such 
% id ceased to be the case over a generation ago. The result 
|. this study was the establishment of a permanent commit- 
e on dispensary developments of the United Hospital Fund, 
ith Michael M. Davis as executive secretary. 
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ut [ue House having under discussion “a bill (H,. R. 7883) to 
‘| | provide for the examination of persons brought before the 
edi "juvenile court of the District of Columbia,’ the discussion at 
yl) one point took the following turn: 
Ny Vin. KinG: I see that this bill provides for the appointment 
f a psychologist at a salary of $2,000 per annum. Would the 
ntleman (Mr. Underhill), as a matter of information, answer 
“one or two questions in reference to that? Who determines 
who the psychologist shall be, and what training does the 
_ psycholgist have to have? 
Mr. Unperuitt: A psychologist is, in other words, a social 
} worker. Such a worker can go into the home; will advise in 
| any case, whether it be that of disease or mental trouble or 
even financial trouble. 

Mr. Kinc: Psychology is the study of the soul, is it not? 
| Mr. Unperuity: Let us not get into these technicalities. 

| Mr. Kine: I want some information on this bill. Who says 
that a certain man is qualified to be appointed at $2,000 a 
' year as an examiner of the soul—a teacher of psychology? 
& Layron: Or a member of the legal profession, who does 
not know anything about it? 
Mr. Kino: I am serious about the matter. Who says one 
‘man is more of a psychologist than another? I thought the 
" last election did away with psychology and witchcraft, but 
/ it seems not. Will the gentleman answer what he means by 
| “psychologist” in this bill? 
| Mr. Unpernitt: The gentleman might be willing, but is ut- 
terly unable to go into definition and technicalities which the 
gentleman would like to inject into the discussion. That is not 
necessary. What we want, as Secretary Hughes said the other 
, is action. I, as a layman, am rather confused by the 
| of all these legal lights in the House, but I am fighting 
ondition that exists, and not a theory, and I am not raising 
technical questions. I am standing simply and absolutely 
the statement of Judge Sellers that this bill is what she 

Fa) fighting for her and fighting for the children 

Record, November 14,’page 8569. 
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-N actual numbers,” said Samuel Gompers, one of the 
advisers to the American delegation at the arms con- 
_-ference, “more men will be employed after the Hughes 


Program goes into effect—if it is adopted by the na- 


tions—than are employed at the present time.” 

“The work of scrapping the ships,” according to one of the 
highest officials of the Navy Department, “will absorb the 
labor now employed on naval construction work at the ship- 
yards until it is taken care of by the speeding up of industry 
which will inevitably follow the lifting of taxes resultant on 
the adoption of the Hughes Program.” 

“This is not a serious proposition from the point of view of 
the laborer,” said E. C. Davison, secretary-treasurer of the 
International Association of Machinists. ‘Nobody will be 
thrown out of work. Shipyard equipment can readily be di- 
verted to peacetime uses.” 

“The benefits from such a policy [the Hughes Program] 
would more than compensate for any direct loss in business,” 
the Iron Age quotes James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company as saying. ‘Taxes would be re- 
duced and more money would thereby become available for 
commercial steel. Trade throughout the world would feel a 
beneficial stimulus.” 

These are expressions of opinion from Washington and steel 
centers, from desks where the immediate question of the job 
is not confronting the speakers. 

Out in the shipyards, or rather in the communities where 
the shipbuilders—riveters, fitters, carpenters, laborers—live 
and have families dependent upon them, there is a different 
‘tone in the comment. The workers there might be divided into 
Both think of the ten-year naval holiday in 
terms of jobs—and only in terms of jobs. The man who 
might be said to belong to the first group thinks if the pro- 
gram goes through he will lose his job. He throws up his 
hands in horror. But he makes little comment. The man 
typical of the other group favors the Hughes Program, and in 
a steady, thoughtful voice—lacking in enthusiasm to be sure— 
informs you that after all the change to a peace program may 
mean a stabilization of work in the yards. His philosophy 
seems to be that, as most of the yard workers are out of work, 
or on part time, or fearful that they will be laid off any day 
at all events, it might as well be with a hope that some un- 
known factor in the situation may work for less uncertainty 
in the future. As a rule it is the union man who takes the 
latter view. 

In other words, in visits to three of the yards on the At- 
lantic Coast I could find no evidence of a propaganda on the 
part of the workers against the proposal now under consider- 
ation at Washington, no organized expression of disapproval 
and no bitterness—such as frequently hangs over a mill 
town when the stacks are cold or there is threat of a shut- 
down. Even those who cursed their luck or expressed their 
desperation in localities with least hope industrially, showed 
a spirit of courage. 

‘Shipyard workers have been put to it for some months to 
plan a budget that would coincide with the family income. 
Although in comparison with the pre-war figures the num- 
ber now employed shows over-employment, as a matter of 
fact thousands have been thrown out of work during the 


past year, and more especially since the cut in the naval ap- — 
_propriation in effect last July, when the $90,000,000 appro- — 


priation was cut to $50,000,000, which brought construction 
work practically to a standstill. In Norfolk. (government), 
where the North Carolina is the only ship on the ways, not 


more than $450 a day is being spent on her and that chiefly to 


get her covered up and in shape to prevent deterioration. In 


Newport News (private), work on the Iowa, West Vir- 
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ginia, Constellation, Ranger and Langley has been cut in , 


two. With the merchant marine overbuilt for present needs 
——as is indicated by the fact that 1,241 vessels out of a total 
of 2,079 belonging to the Shipping Board are now tied up— 
there are, moreover, no commercial ships on the ways. And so 
while the government yards are running approximately but 55 
per cent, the private yards in some cases have shut down en- 
tirely. 

The President’s Conference on Unemployment presented 
the best available figures on the situation when its Committee 
on Shipping, of which T. V. O’Connor is chairman, reported 
in October on 40 steel-shipbuilding companies on the Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf as follows (These figures are for shipyard 
workmen and do not include office forces) : 


AMUAL YE ALOLO ui pierre tielsie a's 176,705 
HAUUAT YX: NIQ2O\ cei aicsrsiea ties bie eie. 135,500 
ADMATY7T LGD To save akie.es dp ierereiace'e oes 94,478 
VAT eX OZ Tire aiew ica salesis ayese:slele i 49,763 


What kind of men are these workers thrown back upon 
their own resources? In the southern yards anywhere from 
25 to 45 per cent of them are Negroes. “The whites come 
chiefly from England and Scotland, Ireland, Germany and 
Scandinavia—in most part from the countries that have main- 
tained big navies and big shipyards, rather than from the 
‘southeastern European countries. ‘They are, indeed, ‘“Ameri- 
cans” as distinguished from “foreigners.” 

Although many of them have drifted in from.other indus- 
trial districts, thousands, especially in the South, came from 
the farms, attracted by the high pay during the war. In 
many cases they did not burn their bridges behind them and 
have now returned to their homes. Other thousands are 
living on part-time work, and yet other thousands on their 
savings and the few Liberty Bonds they have left, or the 
women of the families are taking up the responsibility. Now 


_ they are facing the naval holiday. What does it mean? 


If the Hughes Program goes into effect the United States 
government in the last analysis will cease to spend $90,000,000 
a year, the amount necessary to keep the government’s pres- 
ent naval program moving. This includes guns but no am- 
munition. Of this amount, from the Navy Department 
standpoint, roughly 50 per cent goes into wages in shipyards 
and 50 per cent into materials and contracts sublet. From 
the standpoint of actual wages, however, practically all of 
the $90,000,000, except the relatively small cost of the crude 
raw material back at the mine, goes into real wages at some 
point if not at the yards. 

This payroll, however, is almost infinitesimal when con- 


sidered in relation to the total wages paid in the steel in- 


dustry, for example—the industry from which the greatest 
amount of material for naval purposes is supplied. The sub- 
ordinate character of steel requirement for naval use in the 
United States has recently been estimated by the Iron Trade 
Review as but 0.36 of 1 per cent of the total tonnage 
output of steel over the period of the last 34 years. Fur- 
thermore, the electrical equipment requirement—although in- 
creasing all the time—is still a smaller percentage of the 
total output of the country than that of steel. 

Moreover, since the July naval appropriation cut, but 700 
to 800 of the 33,000 men in the Construction and Repair Di- 
vision of the Navy Department are at present on construc- 
tion work, and only this small number would therefore be 
affected by the Hughes Program. ‘This gives good ground 
for the belief that the scrapping program—whatever it may 
turn out to be—will take care of as many men as would be 
affected in both private and government yards. It may, 
indeed, give employment to more, depending on the time 
element involved and the character of the’ “scrapping.” 
“Scrapping,” when applied to battleships, may mean many 


things. It will probably be left to the Navy Department to 
decide what it will mean in this case. 
use of the ships as targets, in which case the guns, lighter 


It might mean the 


SURVEY FOR Di 


work is now divided between them. 


5 { he aed a 


inery and furniture would probably be removed — 
the hulls eventually sunk. This would reemploy little la 
It might mean the dismantling of the ships, followed by t) 
breaking up of the decks and hulls and the sorting of met} 


for the junk man, or sinking’ them. ' 
To what extent the machinery would be removed intact } 


es 
ach 


practical standpoint machinery designed for a battleship 
not well adapted to commercial purposes. “The power equi 
ment, for illustration, is designed for speed and not 7 
economy. ‘The same is true of the hulls, which cannot” 
converted into cargo carriers because they are too heat 
There is no alternative to sinking the hulls unless the s 
has some value in the yards. The non-ferrous metals cé| 
be recovered to greater advantage than the armor plat 
which is tough and hard-to: break up and, because of the 
qualities, has-not much value as scrap. It all depends upaj- 
the relative cost of labor and the market value of the scrajj: 
at the time. | 
While the number of men might be the same as or ev 
greater than the number now employed, the trade gro 
would probably be somewhat different. Scrapping can f 
the most part be done by common labor under supervisi 
The removal of the machinery is not so delicate an operati 
as the assembling of it. It does not involve the shop ope 
tions necessary in the first instance. “The breaking up 
metal—a process carried out by cutting or burning wi 
acetylene or electric torches or by breaking with heavy to 
—can be done almost entirely by common labor. | 
Whether the government would carry on the scrappim)! 
operations in government yards, thus reemploying its owt} 
workers, or whether it would sublet the contracts or evet|)’ 
sell the ships outright to private yards, is another questior| 
involved. It has been suggested that the most equitable ar} 
rangement would be to divide the work among governmen'| 
and private yards in the same proportion as constructior} 
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In Northern France 


Paris, October 8.. } 


HILE I am writing this note, the strike in the 

W cotton-weaving plants at Roubaix-Tourcoing, af- 
fecting 50,000 workmen, is entering its eighth week: 

The circumstances surrounding the strike are so 
important, inasmuch as they bear upon the whole economic 
situation in France and in the world, that they deserve some 
consideration. 
At Roubaix-Tourcoing, as in almost every industrial cen- 
ter, a joint committee has been established to inquire perma- 
nently into the fluctuations of the cost of living; no agree- 
ment could be arrived at, however, the employers pointing 
to a lowering of the prices on some commodities (such as 
food, shoes, clothing), the workmen maintaining that other 
necessary expenses (such as rents and taxes) went on increas- 
ing. No settlement having been reached as to this question, 
the employers’ association decided of their own accord, in the 
middle of August, to lower the wages by twenty centimes 
(four cents) an hour, for two reasons: first, the cheaper rate 
of living (according to their calculations) ; second, the com- 
pelling necessity.of reducing the production cost in order to 
face competition, not only from Germany (with her depre- 
ciated exchange) but from other French industrial centers 
(where living was not so high as in the devasted regions). 
The employers announced that but for the lowering of the 
wage-rate, they would be obliged to shut up shop altogether. 
They had been cutting off the working hours to the point 
of employing the working force only three days out of six, 
on account of trade depression. Now they foresaw the mo- 


a _Northerners are Rarer oan aad ihe strike, first 
umed a rather pacific aspect. But the Confederation Gene- 
“Be du Travail leaders soon arrived from Paris with the 
“rular staff of public speakers, established their headquarters 
‘the city and began to carry out the strategy which had 
-eady been put into action for the attempt at a general 
‘ike in May, 1920 (which failed). ‘They meant to make 
e textile strike a test case. Wages ought not to come down, 
ider any pretext. The workmen, before the war, were 
‘\ tliderpaid. Now the average wage-rate was about three 
‘litsimes what it used to be—although representing not much 
ore purchasing power than the 1914 wages. When the 
“ '@)st_of living began to fall the increased purchasing power 
‘1 the wages would provide only a little much needed com- 
“rt, and yet remain below the mark. No reduction there- 
‘re ought to be accepted, at any price. The whole welfare 
f the working class was at stake. The northern weavers 
‘vere fighting the battle of all the industrial proletariat. Their 
efeat would have nation-wide repercussions; it ought not 
3 be allowed. They would not discuss the economic situation 
f the industry. The employers had taken no steps to give an 
‘}ecount of their situation to the workmen, with actual proofs. 
“he time was past when the rate of wages could be decided 
pon by the employers alone, authoritatively, and the work- 
n be treated as mere serfs, with nothing else to do but to 
ow their heads and submit. ‘The situation was made worse 
vy the’breaking off which had occurred lately in the C. G. 
Hl r, The radicals, calling themselves communists, had noisily 

eceded from the older federation—mere socialists—and now 
here was rivalry between the two parties of agitators as to 
ich would carry the victory for the general laboring in- 
erests. 
+ Under such conditions the strike could not remain orderly. 

The general strike was declared, and prevailed for two or 
three days. Acts of intimidation were committed many times, 
and some acts of violence and destruction of property oc- 
casionally. 

b The employers remained firm. They published a com- 
Parative table of wages showing that they paid their men 
higher prices than were paid anywhere else in similar in- 
dustries in France. hey provided figures demonstrating that 
the high cost of production placed them at a disadvantage 
that would ruin their industry if not remedied. They finally 
put forward the economic argument that trade depression 
‘and unemployment proceeded from the set purpose of cus- 
‘tomers not to buy so long as prices were so high. ‘The ex- 
arr ple of ene, where workmen had complied with a small 


Nd not 


1 canno 


metals 


c Iled by the justice a the peace, then the Beatece, then the 
secretary of labor, then the prime minister himself. But they 
always intrenched themselves behind the array of figures and 


_ After eight weeks, the ‘strike of sympathy in other indus- 
tries is over. The communist and socialist leaders have gone 
back to Paris “to exert a pressure on the government.” Al- 
eady one factory—more easily protected by the police, be- 
e it lies in the outskirts of the city—has reopened its gates, 
with the reduced wages. Trades at large is getting a little 


Phis interpretation of the most important strike in France 
he last two years is of interest, even if somewhat belated, 
it illustrates the new temper that has entered the 
ovement of that country. In the meantime, as the 
foresaw, the strike has gradually fizzled out, and the 
regular syndicalists are violently accusing 
of faith that led to defeat—EvirTor. } 
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III. The Far Eastern Factor 


Washington, December 3. 
N our concern over insistence by the Japanese on an 
unduly large naval ratio, their attachment to the newly 
launched Mutsu, and their intransigent tactics in com- 
mittee and in open conference, we should examine the 
factors which lie back of the situation. Any solution which 
obtains Japanese naval disarmament at the expense of Chinese 
interests is bought at a fatal price. “The great issue in the 
Far East is whether China shall develop a new civilization, 
based on her own ancient culture, which is not a mere imi- 
tation of occidental development but a new and characteristic 
contribution to the worth-while world. - 
You would hardly say, after a trip through an American 
city slum, a factory town, a mining development or a railroad 
junction, that the civilization which produced that hodge- 


_ podge-of ugliness, poverty and misery was a prize greatly 


to be sought after. Yet it is those same factory towns and 
crowded cities which are the progressive, stirring force of 
Western civilization. In Japan, they are not the stirring 
force but the actual economic life. Rightly or wrongly, the 
country and her people in it have thrown their lot into the 
Western basket and are tripping the pace with all the in- 
tensity which cheapness of life and low living standards can 
supply. With a rapidly growing population which—con- 
trary to the old idea of inevitable “expansion” to colonies— 
refuses to leave the Nipponese archipelago, her alternative is 
either to continue the commercial race or to cease reproduc- 
ing. The former demands markets wherein she may pur- 
chase raw materials and sell finished products; her people 
will live upon their labor’ in the Japanese factories and from 
the products of the far-flung Japanese shipping lines. It has 
been an accepted theory that military or naval dominance 
alone secured such opportunity; hence the insistence on the 
Mautsu and the enlarged naval ratio. 

Across the Yellow Sea an entirely different psychology pre- 
vails. So far as I have been able to discover, the Chinese are 
not anxious for Western civilization. They do not enjoy 
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it in the first place; ic does not satisfy either their morality 
or their habits of thought. Occidental insistence on its own 
achievements of the last two centuries as having created the 
best of all possible worlds seems to them a piece of imper- 
tinence. ‘The policy which sought to introduce it into China 
was unwelcome; that which forced it upon her was destruc- 
tive. : 
At the Washington conference, therefore, China’s tremen- 

dously strong position has been that her people proposed to 

work out their own civilization without interference, and that 
: without hindrance they could do so. ‘The point was early 
sf made that her delegation, headed by Wellington Koo with 
his American education, was more American-European than 
Chinese. ‘“‘We should understand it better if there was an 
old Chinaman with a long mustache,” a member of the Sec- 
retariat said to me irreverently; to which it has become fash- 
ionable to add that it is not clear whom the delegation repre- 
sent, or whether they can bind their government and their 
people. The Chinamen have smiled and have contented 
themselves with pointing out that the weakness of their gov- 
ernment was their own strength: no decision they make will 
bind the country unless it is substantially the decision of the 
_ Chinese people, and if the government is bound to some in- 
‘famous decision, it may prove a deathblow. An evil com- 
mercial dicker, for instance, would be met by boycotts in the 
‘provinces. [he Japanese merchants in Shantung know to 
their cost that while treaties might give them trade domination, 
only Chinese consumers could give them the trade itself, and 


' price in preference to the boycotted product from Nippon, 
the transaction satisfies no Japanese ambition to speed up 
factories or expand trade. 

Already the transmission of news back | to China has begun 
to have effect. When the Chinese delegation rather Peakly 
agreed to arbitrate the withdrawal of Japan from Shantung, 
abandoning their contention that the province had been stolen 
and that nothing was open to discussion, the Chinese students 
on the streets called them traitors and hissed them as they 
came down Connecticut Avenue. This news is already in 
China, and it needs but little imagination to suggest the 
probable reception of any untoward arrangement reached as 
a result of the negotiation. 

_ Against that must be set the apparent misery of the Chinese 
in the interior. We have just got through a campaign raised 
to send wheat to China, although in the southern provinces 
‘there was food and to spare, immobilized for lack of railways 
and roads. The standard of living is of the lowest, and the 
military chieftains rob at pleasure. The industrialism of 
the West at least provides some sort of living for its “hands”; 
_ the inefficiency of the East lets them die. The Japanese say 
- accordingly that their military exploits with consequent order, 
and their commercial penetration with its industrialism tend 
to raise and not to lower living conditions, There is a good 
deal to be said for that view. Admiral Baron Kato, when 
he insisted the other day that Japan’s policy would ultimately 
be the salvation of China, was, I think, not making a cynical 
gesture. H>- really thinks that a China, industrially pene- 
trated, will be a safer and better China. But young China 
has a different dream, a vision of an entirely new economic 
relationship based on the industry and cooperation of the 
little men in the provinces, with a philosophy dominating its 
Ki operations and a thoughtfulness dictating its decision which 
in time—a long time as we reckon such things, but only a 
short time in their cycle—will found a new nd finer civili- 
zation. And they cite the strength of local government, the 
continuous growth of provincial development and the in- 
_ereasing fertilitv of local institutions as evidence that there is 
‘a new state wh‘ch must be nurtured. We of the West are 
thinking politically in terms of governments and kings. They 


where American goods are bought at double the Japanese 


ucate China in youn ways and Rete to pro 
raw materials and market outlets for themselves. There 
party in China which insists that the foreigners can be 
sorbed; let them come in, they say, and disappear as did 
Manchu conquerors. There is a story that the Chin 
sovereign who yielded his throne to the Manchus was 
by his followers with having lost a great possession. 
be a very short time,” he is said to have answered; 
matter of four centuries or so, when the Manchus will hay 
disappeared.” The thought underlying that answer was brough}) 
out in the debate on foreign post offices in committee last wi 
Some one suggested that the post offices were really benef 
to China. It was replied that a large part of the opiate dru 
consumption of whichis a growing Chinese vice, was cari 
in Japanese mails when Chinese posts would refuse tré 
mission. And later, with some bitterness, one of the Chint 
attachés made the point that foreign commercial dominati 
had usually meant a debauching of the province. “here is ni} 
answer to that contention. If it be true that the westernizim 
process brings along with it instead of education, a demor, 
ization of the individuals, then the whole argument of ab 
tion falls down. “‘We do-not mind the open door,” said 
of the delegates, “but it is our door.” 

That is the conflict behind the whole strange tangle ab 
mathematical ratios and relative naval strength. A ten-ten-sB} 
ratio with a ten-year holiday will leave Japan with no par} 
ticular expansive power, or at least with no strength adequat 
to enable her to expand through trade domination if any 
the Powers seriously oppose. If they were to permit 
expansion as the price of disarmament they would mere 
connive at the evil they are endeavoring to prevent. Bat 
ships are costly luxuries; but far more costly are the result} 
of a battleship policy. To assent to a policy of expansion} 
through inroads upon China’s sovereignty, and by that mea 
get Japan’s signature to an agreement for the scrapping of t 
battleships, would be a paradox. i 

There is reason to believe that this view finds support if 
Japan itself. It is one of the difficult elements in the situatiop 
that all Japanese are considered as necessarily propagandis 
for their government; but in that country there are divisio 
of opinion the same as or similar to those we experience here 
The Tokyo journalists attached to the Japanese delegatioi 
are said to have contemplated a round-robin to the delegation 
approving the Hughes Program almost at the outset; but the 
affair came to Kato’s ears, and he called the group together, 


on safer ground. Yet the sentiment was there. Again, taxa- 
tion in Japan reaches unbelievable figures: A man with an 
income of ten thousand dollars a year would pay nearly 60 
per cent in taxes. A semi-revolutionary labor movement i 
growing, and its strength has increased in the recent economi 
upheavals of the island empire. A Japanese financier startle 
us the other day by pointing out that the Twenty-one Di 
mands were not only not approved by the Japanese publi 
but had evoked strong criticism. The language barrier, more 
impenetrable than that between ourselves and Europe, mak 
contact with this liberal tendency in Japan exceedingly diffi; 
cult; one of the tasks for those who desire peace is to make 
the connection and keep it open. Apo.r A. BERLE, JR. s 


CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


Nov. 28: The Japanese Opposition Party submits 
to Harding a plan for dismantling fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific. 

Dec. 1: The British Prime Minister announces: his 
intention to come to America. 

The deadlock in committee on the Japanese 
acceptance of the 5-5-3 naval ratio continu 

Dec. 5: Committee conferences, during session : 

journment to December 7. 


\ 


wo years ago the autumn lists of English pub- 
-lishers betokened a wholesome respect for the new 
world that was to be born. Any book that even 
hinted at reconstruction was sure of a ready sale ; 
d to such novelties as guild socialism an eager lip-service 
f welcome was offered which must have seemed amazing to 
its sponsors. Today, the atmosphere is different. What the 
publisher demands is the note of warning against undue haste 
in re-building. The time is not ripe for experiment. The 
world has lasted long enough upon its old foundations to 
pake the search for new a dangerous pastime. Slowly, but 


3 begnining to reassert themselves, and it is unlikely that 
tbe spirit of 1919 will be born again for the next decade. 


That does not mean that there are not interesting books 
hand. If one would be certain, for instance, that the 
rit and tone of Gilbert Murray’s Essays and Addresses 
“(Allen and Unwin) were at all widespread, one could be 

ertain of a different outlook; but even in American uni- 
ersities that passionate and reverent curiosity is rare enough 
to make its expression in men like John Dewey and Morris 
Cohen (most learned of American philosophers) a cherished 
thing. In economics proper, there are several volumes of 
importance. Res Brand’s War and National Finance 
1 (Arnold) is probably as good an expression as could be given 
to the old defense of capitalism; it is much the same book, 
/ one imagines, as Mr. Lamont would produce in apologia. 
Its defect is its almost total inability to understand the psycho- 
logy of the worker. For Mr. Brand management is still a 
thing apart from the man at the machine, and he does not 
_ grasp the potentialities of their cooperation. A very different 
book is M. Trotzky’s Defense of Terrorism (Labor Publish- 
ing Company) which ought to be widely read. This is the 
‘conclusion of the Kautsky-Lenin controversy on_ political 
‘ method. It is astonishingly brilliant, and, I think, as wrong- 
headed as it is able. But no one can hope to understand the 
Bolshevik. faith who has not this challenge at his elbow; it is, 
n -its way, the most brilliant thing since the Communist 

Manifesto. I should suggest these two volumes as by all 
_ odds: the most outstanding of their kind. 


Some less notable books ought to be briefly mentioned. 
. T. Carr’s Delegated Legislation (Cambridge) is the best 
4 ‘introduction I know to a system of lawmaking without which 
_ representative government would be even more lost in the 
) whirl of detail than it is. Professor Pigou’s Political Econo- 
) my of War (Macmillan), like all that comes from his pen, 
| has the outstanding merit of stating with abundant clarity 
the general theses of the school, best known in America 
through the work of Mr. Keynes: J. A. Salter’s Allied 
ipping Control (Oxford), a monograph we owe to the 
enerosity of the Carnegie Foundation, is a very notable ac- 
ount of an experiment in which he was the chief agent and, 
which, in very large measure, the ultimate victory of the 
e§ may be attributed. Seebohm Rowntree’s Human Factor 


by the Paeeclent employer a high moral integrity; 
understands the whole human problem—except the humani- 
It is better, I think, than most American employers’ ac- 
ts of their workers’ needs; but it is a purely external 
v of the workers’ psychology. Here, Ethers geod he 
reader against a type of thought of whi ilderic 
e “ New sacha sl Labor (Palmer) or Arthur 
’s Unemployment (Palmer) may be taken as ex- 
— . Both of them are disciples in the school of Major 
ho sees in the democratization of credit the one 
Ido not J cae any one, outside the New Age, 


By Harold h Laski 
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th a grim sureness, the advocates of the social status quo- 


who takes the scheme as a whole with seriousness. Their 
attitude to the currency is as simple and unashamed as that 
of Mr. Bryan. But they write as the leaders of great bat- 
talions; and the American reader ought to know that the 
chancellor of the exchequer is not considering their proposals. 
Far more interesting is Prices and Wages by P. and A. Wallis 
(King) which, while defending a thesis which goes, I think, 
a little beyond its evidence, has much material of great value 
to the student of social science. 

Readers of the SuRVEY will, one hopes, give special .at- 
tention to three books on the English prison system. ‘The 
first, by Sir E. Ruggles-Brise (Macmillan),.is important 
chiefly as a summary of the experience of our chief prison 
administrator; and it will serve as a most useful introduction 
to the great work of Doctor Young, who, in his brief but bril- 
liant career, placed the science of criminology upon.a new 
foundation. Mr. and Mrs, Webb have written the second, 
which is really an instalment of their History of Local Gov- 
ernment in England (Longmans). It deals with English 
prisons from 1689 to 1835 and will serve as no other book 


_I know to make the student understand the importance of the 
third book, mainly the work of a special committee of the 


Labor Party. This volume, which grows out of the ex- 
periences of Stephen Hobhouse in prison, will, I think 
be generally accepted as the most inspiring study of prisons 
since the work of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry. It 
would be invaluable if it were widely read in America where, 
as Winthrop D. Lane has shown in these pages, there is still 
room for improvement. “4 

All the books I have so far noted directly bear upon social 
questions. I should like to add the names of some which, 
though a little remote from immediate problems, are still of 
great interest. Sir Ian Hamilton’s Soul and Body of an 
Army (Arnold) is not merely a textbook of military organi- 
zation. It is one of the best studies of the technique of ad- 
ministration I know; and it is unnecessary to agree with its 
conclusions to know that Sir Ian writes as one would have 
the authors of the different volumes published by the In- 
stitute of Government Research write. He, moreover, pays 
the first considered homage on record to Lord Haldane’s 
great services; and the student who understands how Lord 
Haldane built up the British army from 1906 to 1912 un- 
derstands the art of administration. 

Christ and Caesar by N. Micklem (Student Christian 
Movement) is a very inspiriting study of the social functions 
of the church, which ought to be read alongside Mr. Taw-. 
ney’s Acquisitive Society (Harcourt and Brace). I fear that 
Mr. Micklem’s ideals are too bold for the modern churches; 
but he and Mr. Tawney are obviously right in their insistence 
that only a courageous social policy can restore the confidence 
of humble men and women in the mission of Christianity. 

It is instructive to read these books alongside William Ste- 
wart’s life of Keir Hardie: (Cassell). Mr. Stewart pitches 
his key a little too high; Hardie was by no means a Jaurés, 
But if one wants to understand the qualities which make for 
great moral success in the labor movement, Mr. Stewart's 
book will explain. And it is instructive to note how, in a ii 
moral crusade, not one of the churches gave Ker Hardie a 
helping hand. Nor is it less illuminating to place this volume” 
alongside the first part of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life o 
her father, the Marquese of Salisbury (Hodder and Stough= 
ton). Here is the great noble, born to high place, and wit 
an hereditary gift for political life. Yet of fifty years | 
politics, of two periods of premiership, there remains of solid 
political constructiveness—precisely nothing. Lord Salisbury’s 
life is a series of great incidents and fascinating personali. 


- 
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Few great men, as he world commonly understands great- 
ness, cross the pages of Keir Hardie’s biography. But the 
great principles, the real vision, the solid construction—these 
no man may miss. Lord Salisbury was the last of the patri- 
cians; and Keir Hardie was the first plebeian to make a con- 
siderable figure in the House. The Lord Robert Cecil of 
the sixties is unconnected with the life of the people. Keir 
_ Hardie, with infinitely smaller mental endowment, has a 
_ far greater accomplishment to his account. 

Sir Valentine Chirol’s India Old and New (Macmillan) 
is a book that Americans will do well to study with care. 
Sir Valentine belongs to the old school; but at least he has 
caught in India the vision of great things impending, even if 
he is cautious in welcoming them. And to this extent at least 
he is right, that the picture so easily drawn of an India im- 
mediately capable of complete self-government is, to any one 
at all acquainted with its complexity, a travesty of the facts. 

_ Sir Valentine admits, as most English observers must admit, 
the nobility of Mahatma Ghandi; but he argues, as I think, 
wisely, that a political system cannot be built on the nobility 
of a single leader. 

__ From India to the Manchester Guardian is a less distant 
_ voyage than it seems. I imagine that few American journal- 


HERE are, in the merchant marine of the United 
States, about 255,922 sailors, more than half of 
whom have no citizenship under the American flag. 
The figures were gathered during the year 1919 
by the shipping board commissioners. There were, at that 
time, 97,160 native-born Americans and 24,676 naturalized 
citizens, leaving 134,086 foreigners. In accordance with the 
La Follette Seaman’s Act, 75 per cent of the crews must be 
able to understand English; therefore, 75 per cent of 255,922, 
or 191,940, must know enough of English to follow orders 
intelligently. 

; What is America doing to promote an intelligent interest 
_ in citizenship among the denizens of the sea? What is being 
i done toward the elimination of the residential qualification 
in yoting for members of Congress and the presidency?. The 
_ American Library Association is doing some good by sending 
books aboard ships that request them, and these are welcomed 
by the sailors. Aside from this very little, it seems, is being 
done in the way of providing suitable reading for these men. 
_ ‘The writer recently made a tour as an A. B. (able-bodied 
_ seaman) on the Apus, a ten-thousand-ton freighter, from 
Seattle via the Panama Canal to Newport, Wales, in order 
to gather first-hand data toward a study of the sailors’ 
_ struggle to advancement. 

_ Charles W. Eliot has said that twenty minutes per day 
_ devoted to serious reading would give a man the substance 
of a liberal education. Sailors have many times twenty 
minutes of leisure. With the three-shift system, a sailor 
works eight hours in twenty-four. Only the wheelmen turn 
to on Sundays. The day gang stays below. When the city 
“man’s daily work is over, he takes his family and friends to a 
_ movie, or motoring, or perhaps to a lecture or a recital. Where 
can Jack the Tar go? To the fo’c’sle and crawl into his 
ee is about his only refuge. Do you wonder why 
the organized sailors desire to have the fo’c’sle as inviting as 
possible? But this is not the point I wish to make; rather 
_ that the sailor’s psychology has ascended to a higher plane of 
interest. 

_ Passing through the trades, we bunked on the poop deck 
under a canvas, spread in defiance of the red-hot rays of the 
7 tropical sun. One evening as the sun disappeared, out 
_ where the sky and ocean embrace, the topic of conversation 


“THE SURVEY FOR DEC! 


Books That:Go to Sea 


Re 3 By Marius Hansome 


seed read W. H. Mills’ ‘ery of ae eee uti 
(Chatto and Windus) without a sense of shame. Here is ap 
per that has never scrupled to tell the truth, has never sh 
from support of lost causes, has never sacred one L 
its dignified quality to popular demand. Mr. Mills rev 
as much of its secret as one can hope to know. The ans 
is the high integrity of a man determined, as C. P. Scott h 
always been determined, never to do what his instructed cot 
science could not justabye and never to employ any one wilh 
was careless of his standards. One would like to know 
feelings of Mr. Hearst or Mr. Ochs in reading Mr. . 
book. + 
I conclude where I began. There are no books in the: 
autumn lists which point to an immediately creative futur 
There is nothing of that high exhilaration one felt whey 
month by month Mr.-Cole announced that the problems %« 
the universe weresolved. We are back at that more pede! 
trian stage where, as in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s books, t 
Fabian technique of slow permeation is used as the instru 
ment of advance. Probably it is a more helpful atmospher > 


fort is the basis of progress. And the very difficulty of tha F 
effort is an invitation to its making. 2 


fell upon the kind of books which the American Library As 
sociation had sent aboard in two boxes at San Pedro where 
the Apus had to lie to for the purpose of oiling up. The 
bosun, a man with an extensive acquaintance in literature 
and sociology, and with some gift in verse writing, led er 
discussion in something like the following vein: | 
I have -plied the salt seas during the last thirty years. I 
have seen the evolution from canvas to steam. I have seen 
the change in the type of sailor. Then he was rough, hard- 
boiled, illiterate, but fully capable at his trade; now he is 
younger, less capable than in the days of canvas, but more 
intelligent, self-respecting, restless, organized and keenly in-- 
terested in the welfare of his class. I have helped to organize 
the sons of Neptune into a coherent, unified body which might — 
wrest some measure of decency in our living conditions while 
tossing about amid merciless fates... . 
The Seaman’s Act of 1915 provides for an eight-hour day. 
That insures us some leisure which we must cultivate. Every 
man should inform himself on trade unionism, labor economics, 
personal hygiene, health and prevention of disease. The time 
is not far distant when ocean transportation will be so or- 
ganized that a self-respecting sailor can afford a home, not in 
“eyery port” but in the home p rt. Through the annihilation 
of time and distance and definitely established routes, frequent 
and regular calls at home will be possible. Why should a 
sailor forego the pleasures of a home? 
Now, I have looked through the books on this scow, and I 
find but very few volumes that deal with these vital matters. 
There was keen response to these opinions in the crowd. 
Although thankful for such reading as was offered, all agreed 
with the bosun that the collection was inadequate and lacking 
in discussions of the problems that concern the sailor most 
intimately. ‘Chips,’ the carpenter, spoke last. He was the 
oldest and most experienced man aboard. He had read id 
much universal history as a college history professor. While 
he commended the A. L. A. for sending books aboard with 
which to occupy the dull monotony of ocean life, he deplored 
with the bosun the extreme poverty of books really vital to 
the man before the mast and proposed that the substance of 
the evening’s discussion be drawn into a resolution and > 
to the A. L. A. and the liberal press with an appeal to bas! 
social organizations to consider ways and means of s 
a wider variety of books for sailors’ uses. The writer 1 
appointed to draw this up for publication. si 

Twenty years had elapsed since I first signed 
landic-going windjammcr. Imagine my interest in in 


orm and content. Surely, I 
and its inhabitants do change 


A. 

9 kept track of the title and the name of the borrower. 

the conclusion of a six-weeks’ trip, I asked for his record 
ith a view to tabulating the kind of reading done. I read 
3m books listed as informative, and in my judgment they 
mtained the most meat of any in the collection. A number 
+ ecco, exclusive of the officers, had availed themselves 
ir. Mh eer material offered, as s shown in the following 


Number of times read 


id Informative Books 
4 in six weeks 


Con donno oS eee 4 
ercial and industrial geography............. 6 

rinciples of ocean transportation................ I 

story of American people.......:........+2.045 5 

(SSS SAE ee Se ea a 2 

an steamship and trafic management.......... I 

BEOyaRe Ot Captain Scott. ....-.2secccrcercrcccces 2 
Opportunities in merchant marine................ 4 

+ OWN OLDE os Se ae 2 


y of addition to these, one hundred books of fiction had been 


: Ee 
Ideals and truth. There were six high school students in the 
leck department, four among the fire men and oilers, and four 
; the steward’s department. Several in the crew had had 


v4 


classed any group in col- 5s 
for consideration in selecting books. 


by these men; they were an effective means of conveying 


3 


feofisce work. Hence, the mental composition is an item — 
Good books consti- 
tute a force toward heightened citizenship. But the proper 
selection of books will require hard study and investigation 
as to the type most desirable and beneficial to the sailor. Any 
random collection will not do. Any person unacquainted 
with maritime life and the new spirit among sailors cannot 
well prescribe such reading. How important to the sailor, 
for instance, is personal hygiene, clean sex life, the general 
improvement of living and working conditions! Yet not 
one book in the two cases sent aboard the Apus dealt with 
these vitally related matters. 

Selecting books for sailors is not like selecting books for 
Sunday schools. I suggest that a form be worked out and 
placed in the hands of ship librarians, from which definite 


data will be made available as to the type of books generally 


read ; that another form be prepared asking each sailor to check 
the topics which touch his interest most. From such data 
important evaluations could be made in the course of a few 
years. The A. L. A. should: receive an appropriation to 
undertake this work. When we appreciate what is being done 
in our country in community center work for the “land- 
lubbers,” is it too much to ask that something be done for 
the seafarer by supplying him with a few good books? Why 
does not some social organization appoint a committee 
to visit every ship and see to it that the fo’c’sle is supplied 
with abundant reading matter? 


4 ‘Two Labor Poets 


whe | . , 


| 7 By Bruno Lasker 


| NE of the few treasures of my library is a slight. 
; octavo volume containing Two Lectures on Taste 
delivered by an English workingman, James Car- 

ter, in 1825 and 1827, before the Philosophical So- 

ciety of Colchester. As the gentleman who wrote the in- 
froduction truly says, “they are extraordinary productions 
for a man whose only study has been his shop-board, and his 
tonly library a few borrowed books, read at intervals, snatched 
In one of these papers he 


4 irom manual labor as a tailor.” 
\ |diseusses the association of the ideas of beauty and novelty 
in a manner that testifies to deep, original thinking. He also 


an instructive passage on the corruption of the theater 
h goes to show that complaints on this score are neither 
new as we sometimes imagine nor as exclusively the privi- 
of the high-brow; for our author is anything but that. 
gegen thesis, however, which is apropos of what is 
x to follow, may be stated briefly in his words to the effect 
“taste is not a separate power, but, rather, an act, or 
ation, in which we can distincly trace the workings of 
distinct ‘mental faculties, viz., the imagination and the 
” As is frequent in the writings of workingmen, 
citations are somewhat exotic in origin and his examples 
at all taken from such observations as might be thought 
‘to force themselves upon him in his daily surroundings. 
nglish literature is full of exquisite prose and verse by men 
v Pere gained their livelihoods in modest trades, men who 
their work have exemplified the very combination of imag- 
a et judgment which Carter puts forth as the essence 
Indeed, in passing I should like to suggest 
literati the decidedly worth while task 
n anthology of English verse by working folk— 
‘which can be found in the British Museum and other 
: w that labor sentiment and interest in the cul- 
al workers have become so widespread. 
article I will tell only of two workingmen 
nz personally come td know and esteem. 
, a printer, died a few years ago witha 


taste. 


ever having published his verse in any other than the exceed- 
ingly transient pages of the Assurance Agents’ Chronicle of 
which, for a time, he was the editor. A beautiful posthumous 
edition of his best verse has, however, been made by his in- 
timate friend of many years, William McClement, of the 
William Morris Press, Manchester. (Rhymes and Records. 
Headley Bros., London.) Stephen, when I knew him, was 
nearing sixty but was always among the youngest of a little 
group of enthusiastic socialists and other reformers and cranks 
who tried to set the world right. I remember long hours of 
night and early morning spent in mutual home-takings through 
the filthy but quiet streets of industrial Manchester, when, 
having arrived at one of our homes, the discussion somehow 
always reached such exciting climax that it was impossible to 
separate until the last remaining arguments had been threshed 
out—a process only leading up to another crisis when the 
other’s home was reached halfway across the town. 

Stephen was a Scotsman, and some of his best verse is in 
the language of Burns. His love of nature was equalled 
only by his love of his fellow men—both absolutely genuine 
and deep rooted without the slightest self-consciousness or af- 
fectation. He was, in his worldly pursuits, a failure; and the — 
note of resignation is frequent in his later work, though he — 
was too intelligent not to appreciate how infinitely larger — 
was his wealth of experience and joy than that possessed by — 
those among whom he lived and labored. This note is found, % 
for instance, in Remembered Days, written when, reunitedia 
to his family after a long separation, he led a precarious live- 
lihood in gloomy Manchester on “thirty bob a week.” , 

The days bring back no more the old delights 
That once made life a pilgrimage of song v 
From June to June, through perfumed bowers, along 

Paths that went upwards towards the sun-crowned heights. 

For Time hath led us far where other sights 
Come with the dawns and eves; we walk among 


Scenes that are strange and songless, with a throng 
That hurries down through hastening days and nights. 


“His gift of song,” says his biographer, E. Hamil 


he expressed himself to himself, and was not ambitious that 


ei Ay 


_ happier. 


cated by these lines. 


Uvioore, ¢ “was not a see but. a vefuge™ In simple verse 


the world should overhear.” He was happy only when some 
sweeping view of hills or of lonely moor, or the sound of 
“falling water, recalled to him the scenes of his youth. In 


nature lyrics the music of his verse was at once most elemental 
- and most exquisite. Since lack of space forbids longer quota- 


tions, I will give here a single stanza from a poem, Love’s 
Crown, which is representative and, incidentally, embodies 
a sentiment appropriate to this season: 


Life, when uncrowned by Love 
Is Life that hath not come to perfect flower; 
Starless the sky, uncheered by song and grove, 
Moveless the waters that its glades embower. 
But when Love’s gracious hands 
Have set 
’ Her crown upon Life’s brow, he understands— 
a Death may forget! 


Samuel Joseph Looker, another flower of poetic inspiration 
amid the dry branches of British labor, is still among the 
iving, in the early thirties. He first became known to me 
by a bundle of most interesting manuscripts of essays on Keats 


and Masefield and biographical notes on some forgotten Eng- 


lish working-class poets of the early Nineteenth Century. 
For these there was unfortunately no market in the meager 
literary output of the American periodical press. Later he 


‘sent some slim books of verse, most of them published by 
himself—one wonders at what sacrifice—and an exchange of 
letters brought out that we had common friends and that he 


had lived at one time in a beautiful Derbyshire valley of 
which I happen to have very pleasing recollections. I met 


Looker in London last autumn and discovered, incidentally, 


_ that, owing to the present housing shortage in that city, he 
was forced to live, with his wife and two children, in a cellar 
Pegelline of two rooms. He started to work at the age of 


- fourteen in a warchouse where he spent fourteen years more 


or less in misery. ‘Then he werked for a time as a laborer 
in a shipyard where, being close to the sea, he was much 
But the work proved too hard for his strength 
and he became drummer for a London drygoods firm. When 
I saw him, he was, I believe, out of work owing to slackness 
of trade. 


Looker, like most of the Georgian poets, is an “artist in 
color” who is using the great treasury of English lyrics with 


its intimate nature lore as the path for his own excursions 
in the quest of beauty. 


In one of his prefaces he comments 
on the tasks and difficulties of such artists as himself. He 


> says: 


The Poet is responsive to the beauty of earth, that beauty 
which is so out of focus with our ugly smoky life in Cities. 
When one thinks seriously about our modern ways, of living, 
there seems something quite alien to the poetic spirit in our 
horrible industrial towns. “Six counties overhung with smoke, 
the snorting steam and piston stroke.” It is due in great part 
to this paradox between Nature and moderna life that so many 
poets are pessimists. It is true, I think, that no man or woman 

who thinks and feels about life can be really happy for any 
length of time. ... 

Pessimism is fascinating but fatal; successful as a mood, 
it is disatrous as a life philosophy. The nobler view of the 
function of poetry is that which Shelley set forth, “Poets are 
- trumpets that sing to battle,’ and the inspirers to action.. 

Three thoughts haunt the poetic mind continually, the Fesilty 
of life, the vanity of human wishes, and a man’s inhumanity 
to man. Yet the greatest poets have faith in life and do not 
despair, believing that the spirit of man will yet triumph over 
‘greed, selfishness and fear. 


_ His published verse shows something of the conflict indi- 
Poems of love and nature, poems con- 
templative and inquiring deeply into the secrets of life alter- 
te strangely with bitter satire and comment on the cruelty 
and rottenness of contemporary society. As a conscientious 
_ objector during the world war, Looker coe. had insight 


women who share the dullness and drudgery of city li 


as in his sonnet entitled Traffic: Se 


My heart is worn of stones of populous street, 
In a great city where huge markets rise, 
Teeming with busy toil and much emprise, 

' Trod by the mob’s incessant myriad feet. 


Thus is my heart the center of dispute, 
Where trafic roars and many sorrows bide, 
The hidden grief I bear is hushed and mute, 
While loud desires o’erwhelm me as a tide. 


Shall I ne’er thrust. away the busy throng 

Of mastering thoughts that urge me as a goad? 
To listen only to the haunting song 

“Which could I hear would brighten all the road, 


Oh to be free from this unquiet strife, 
Having thy- love alone to guide my ‘ife. 


But for him, knowing and loving the common places as 
well as the traditionally appreciated charms of country life, 
there is always a way out of the gloomy present: 4 


In heat of London’s sweltering ways, ~ 
I think of golden vanished days, 

My thoughts go wandering back to lanes 

Bedight with Bluebell’s clustering flames .. . 


He even permits his fancy to roam to an imaginary pos- 
session of a cottage on the moor or a garden—the poems of 
such content being quaintly annotated as “imaginary” in the 
copy sent me by the author—where ; 


_I love the smell of earth after the showers 
Refresh the thirsty soil at evening’s close 


or 


Where the rapt spirit can in freedom soar 

Far from the haunts of men, the city’s roar, 
The greed of gold and toil with anguish rife, 
The cold despair which pierces as a knife, 
And all the thousand sorrows of the poor. 


Very simple all this, and not always free from worn or too: 
familiar coinage; but often the swing of an inspired idea lifts 
our poet out of his travail and overmuch of unassimilated 7 
reading; as Theodore Maynard says, “he has in places 
sudden force and sardonic humor.” Here, for instance, 
a characteristic Song: 


What care I for the shadows, 
What care I for the pain, 
Voice of one who loves me 
Falls like summer rain. 


Why should I grieve or falter? 
Love, that is Lord of all, 

Bears on the Path the Burden, 
How can I fall? 


So would I live in gladness \ 
\ : In darkness or the light, 

And ever banish sadness 

By Love’s own might. 


In Pecenal: countries of Europe visited this last summer, 
have inquired whether the new rise of the working class te 
influence and power had found literary expression. But litt 
could I learn of any such happening. The voice of lab 
where it is heard at all in the noise of the world, is still 
voice of longing for beauty and freedom. It is, moreo 
a voice too often not untrained but mistrained; there is, 
pecially in English verse, too great an encumbrance of t 
ditional. form to make it easy for new poetic ideas to f 
complete expression. The two poets whom I have taken the 
liberty of introducing here, however revolutionary in con 
trast to their surroundings, belong to no revolutionary — 
they are rather the harbingers of a new tiding of 4 i 
song that cannot be far distant. 


Be ee eee 


ic BOLO*BOOK 
y G. D. H. and Wissoaret Cole, The Labor Publishing. 
‘ompany, London. 64 pp. Price, 3s. 6d. 


Mother Goose. The book which applies that idea is called The 
Bolo Book. It is edited by Margaret and G. D. H. Cole of 
England. Here, at last, is the beginning of a collection of Ly 
socially instructive Mother Goose rhymes, beautiful and joyous ; 


ic like this to do: If Johnny bought ten sticks of candy 
wo cents apiece and sold half of them to a schoolmate for 
cents apiece, how many cents did he make? It was terribly 
cult and we got our answer wrong the first day—and the 


enough for a three-year-old. 
Let them speak for themselves: 


THE ECONOMIC LAW 


nd—and the third. But gradually we learned how to do Tune: See-Saw, Marjorie Daw 
1 problems. And then we learned fractions and percentage 

compound interest and so on up—all with much sweat of pate, 

brow. See Saw! ‘The immutable law! 


ut school was not’ all of our troubles. For our uncle, who 
ight us up lavishly and kindly, thought he was a socialist, 
insisted that we should be socialists, too. So after we had 
jiggled to learn how to make money in stores and factories 
banks (for all our problems took that turn), our uncle had 
‘fully and laboriously to reteach all these things in Marxian 
as. It took many summer afternoons along the country 
1s and as many winter Sunday mornings in the zoo to learn 
: Johnny mentioned above was a “middleman” and the money 
his pocket ‘unearned increment.” 
ocialism was harder to learn than “school”—as we desig- 
‘d the two sets of learning—and took much longer to get 
our head. So one day it occurred to us that school was 
awful waste of time, if we had afterward to be reeducated 
they say of disabled soldiers) into a socialist. If our uncle 
ited us to be a socialist, why not cut out school, keep us at 
% and begin our educdtion at once with eneh leon like this: 
ake worked in a shoe factory and received $12.50 a week, 
she spent $8 a week for food, and paid her papa $3 a week 
ee and it cost her tgn cents a day for carfare, and $1.75 
‘reek for laundry, how much did her employer figure out 
leek aentidetiaesthae the movies? Would not that have 
simple arithmetic and simple socialism for first graders 


: first day we went to school we had a problem in arith- 


in one?» 
nd what about history books, and geographies, and even 
lers (for who ever saw the word 
-le-tar-i-at in a public school 
ler)? All the textbooks would 
e to be rewritten from an entirely 
t angle, we thought. That would 
juite a job; but it would be worth, 
: It would save a duplicate edu- 
n. We might have put it thus: 
language with any carrying pow- 
had its literature; and until 
‘language of labor has its school 
and texts, its sermons and ro- 
es, its songs and drama, it will 
- audible. 
that is as far as our thinking 
We did not know then what 
n psychology has demonstrated: 
is only the earliest infantile 
hich count in the later men- 


to be socialists, you 
rch them young. 


modern psychology as its 
‘i that the child 
) be cued “radical” must, 
suck socialism at the 

policies with 


And hear again: 


Ackermann’s Kunstverlag, Munich 


Produce! Produce! Says the master. 
You shall have but a penny a day, 
Until you can work a lot faster. 


1921 


See Saw! Still it’s the law! 

What can I do? says the master. 
There’s only work for an hour a day, 
The public won’t buy any faster. 


See Saw! What is this law? 

Sell your bed and lie upon straw! 

Capital does what it likes with its own, 

If you can’t buy bread you may beg for a stone.” 


THE FOOLISH WORKER 


7 


Tune: There was an old woman and what do you think? 


There was a poor worker and what do you think? 

He claimed that the state owed him victuals and drink, 
~ And when work was scarce and no victuals about, 

He thought that the state would not let him peg out, 


The cause of his death you will quite understand, 
The thing that he lacked was: Effective Demand. 


And just one more: 


DING DONG BELL 


Tune: Pussy’s in the well 


RE 


Ding ! Dong! Bell! 

Coats are doing well! 
Who made the thread? 
Tom, Dick and Ned. 
Who’ll get the groats? 
“and “Bs Coate: 

What a clever way was that 
To use the Proletariat! 


Mothers, fathers, of socialists, trade 
unionists, communists, syndicalists, 
all! Sing your baby to sleep at night 
with songs from The Bolo Book and 
your cause is half won. Here are 


As for us, no wonder that we are 
so poor a socialist, considering that 


ideas merely scratched the we were brought up on such patriotic- 4 
But we have at last found capitalistic poison as: . 
which takes the fundamental 4 


All around the American flag, 
All around the eagle: 

That’s the way the money goes. 
Pop goes the weasel. 


Mary SeEnIor. 


Ast 


e-up of the individual. We given the merest samples of its ‘Ss 
know, in other words, that plums. Run and read for your- ; 
wish to educate your nieces Ae 2 


— 


>= ae nee 


WANTED: A BALZAC 


Ac Rosinante stumbles over the range I am disposed to 

offer a few suggestions for the benefit of those who 
may ask where lies the material about which our novelists 
are so deficient in “information.” No strong hand has yet 
been laid upon our industrial life. It has been pecked at 
and trifled with, but never treated with breadth of ful- 
ness. Here we have probably the most striking social con- 
trasts the world has ever seen: racial mixtures of bewilder- 
ing complexity, the whole flung against impressive back- 

; grounds and lighted from a thousand angles. Pennsylvania 
is only slightly “spotted” on the literary map, and yet 

- between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh nearly every possible 
phase and condition of life is represented. Great passions 
are at work in the fiery aisles of the steel mills that would 
have kindled Dostoyefsky’s imagination. A pillar of cloud 
by day and of fire by night marks a limitless field for the 
earnest fictionist. A Balzac would find innumerable sub- 
jects awaiting him in the streets of Wilkesbarre! 


Sail Meredith Nicholson in The Man in the Street. 
= (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


_ CLERAMBAULT 
_ By Romain Rolland. Translated by Katherine Miller. Henry 
Holt and Co. 286 pp. Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.20. 


When Miss Addams returned from Europe in 1915 and said 
that this was an old man’s war, her interpretation was sharply 

_ challenged and she came in for a first measure of abuse. She 
meant that it was neither the young, nor the women, nor 
the wage earners, but the dominating governing groups 
whose scheme of armed competition had fallen in and who had 
pitted the youth of all Europe against each other. But she 
meant, besides, that it was the older generation that caught 
up the war cries most avidly, who felt its heroics, responded 
most naturally to national hates and fears, who in each country 
—and she visited all—fanned the passion of conflict. 

As time has worn on, we have had other testimonials which 
could not be so readily gainsaid. The writings of men then in 
the trenches have made sober footnotes to the newspaper head- 
lines of three or four years ago—the slow emergence of that 
profound recoil which the world over is unravelling the knitted 
and bloody fabric of propaganda and official opinion; which is 
revealing war itself, and the forces of commercial privilege and 
imperialistic design which, uncontrolled, make it not only pos- 
sible but inevitable, as a greater threat to humankind than any 
of its embodiments. 

ile the war was on, Wells gave us the picture of the 
hard nut-like surfaces of a middle-aged Englishman’s soul, when 
its cushion of liberalism had been shucked off by the swift 
blows of events. He showed us the struggle through which a 
human spirit gradually germinated and burst its shell and 
reached out after rootholds in a new humanism. Read Mr. 
Britling’s reports of the Washington conference in the New 
York World and its associated newspapers if you would get 
a register of the change; an dread for retrospect the earlier 
pages of the book which bore witness to the truth of Miss 
_ Addams’ generalization. 

In Clerambault we have the story of a Frenchman, a pacifist, 
socialist and vague humanitarian who was swept from his 
moorings by the overwhelming threat of German invasion and 
_who with tongue and pen—with such slogans as “The Crushing 
of the Hun,” “The Triumph of the Right’ "spurred on the 
youth of 1914, carried away as they were “on a wave of heroic 
joy” to find “opportunity for action and sacrifice.” One of 
the most indelible pictures in the book is the reticence of the 
wounded farm laborer in the hospital who gave the father no 
_ hint of the gulf which as the months wore on had come be- 


tween him and his son—a gulf wider than that between the boy’s 


_ death in the mud and a military funeral in Paris with its “wreaths 
/ and uniforms, a member of the Institute with his sword be- 
_ tween his legs, and brass instruments braying out an heroic 
lamentation.” 

The Story is the story of the father’s awakening—his first 
stark misgivings that this was not war to end war; his sense 
_ of blood-guiltiness toward his own son, toward all sons of 
_ France, toward all sons everywhere; his searching for a better 
way—a story told by the great non-resistant of France, but 
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not a — eoss Es’ own point 
one after another the deepest recesses of a @ 
limes the most excruciating spiritual conflict © 
individuals since the days of the Rcforuatiny aa cor 
transcends in huge, forbidding shadows and flashing Ii 
very mechanisms of war which give it its setting: “ 

With a firm hand, in spite of his anguish, he began to 
off in bleeding fragments the covering of mortal prejudi 
passions, and ideas foreign to his real nature, which clung 
him. 

First came the thick fleece of the thousand-headed 
the collective soul of the herd. He had hidden under it fx 
fear and weariness. It is hot and stifling, a dirty feather. 
but once wrapped in it, one cannot move to throw if off, 
even wish to do so; there is no need to will, or te think; @ 
is sheltered from cold, from _ responsibilities. il 
cowardice! ... Come, away with it! ... Let the chi 
wind blow through the rents. You shrink at first, but 
this breath has shaken the-torpor; the enfeebled energy b 
to stagger to its-feet. What will it find outside? No ma 
what, we must see... 
From this point on it is a story of the genesis of sap 

eats away all chains”; of lonesomeness; of 
against the pack ; of a ama in the wilderness; in pang 
independent spirit during the war.” Pacifism runs a wide gai 
This is a gospel story for the non-resistants and for such i 
folds in a warm and human personality the very pith and m 
of their beliefs—against not only the tyranny of war, but aga 
democracy which brooks no divergence and against violent r 
lution which, they hold, forges its own shackles with 6 
through which it seeks to overthrow war or tyranny. PI 
phically, the book is an indictment against force, but it Zoes 
ther than that. Rolland’s is a tremendous protest against t 
coercions of the spirit which he associates with the : 
nationalisms of the last one hundred years: 

I see you, you myriads of herded peoples, hugging togeth 
perforce in shoals to spawn and to think. Each group of 
like bees, has a special sacred odor of its own. The stench 
the queen-bee makes the unity of the hive and gives joy to t 
labor of the bees. As with the ants, whosoever does not sti 
like me, I kill! O you bee-hives of men! Each of you has1 
own peculiar smell of race, religion, morals and approved tr 
dition; it impregnates your bodies, your wax, the brood-c 
of your hives: it permeates your entire lives from birth 4 
death; and woe to kim who would wash himself clean of i 
Rolland would driye home to us that every instinct, i 

ance, craving, frenzy that is racking and has wrecked Eu 
is at work in our own hearts. “Be free. Conquerors of 
Bastile, you have not yet opened the dungeons within 
If you would find analyzed and laid open with a scalpel 
various characters who played their part in your own commu 
in war time—sons and parents, clergy and laymen, profess@ 
and wage workers, poor and rich, old and young; the neurow} 
the selfish, the heroic, the timid; every foible and prete 
buncombe and bit of genuineness, every throw-back to ugly 
simple primitives—you will find them in these pages 
so many jig-saw pieces which fit into the picture of war-t 
psychology in France. 
But especially, if you but read deeply and searchingly, 
will find the publican and sinner within you. , And this not 
much as an admonition to the contrite and hentia of heart 
a challenge to every man to exercise the right of a free 
science. Rolland’s is the call of a flaming individualism. H 
is the assurance “that the worst tyranny that has crushed | th) 
soul of humanity since the Inquisition has failed to stifle 
indomitable will to remain free and true.” He et, the c 
in a talk between Clerambault and his friend, the cauti 
truckler of the university: : 

Liberty consists in that ... a free man is in hinaaell a con 
scious law of the universe, a counterbalance to the crushing 
machine, the automaton of Spitteler, the bronze Ananké. I se 
the universal Being, three parts of him still embedded in t 

» clay, the bark, or the stone, undergoing the implacable law 
of the matter in which he is encrusted. His breath and hit 
eyes alone are free; “I hope,” says his look. And his brea 
declares, “I will!” With the help of these he s ti 
release himself. We are the look and the breath, that i is wh: 
makes a free man. = 
“The look is enough for me,” said Perrotin gently. 
“And without the breath I should die!” 1 Fase UX 


‘trugeie: 


atherine Pies, ‘London. 434 
baa Price: 6 sh. 

Hecht, as every food Wetormer 
WS, is the secretary of the Eng- 
| Food Education Society and 
principal contemporary missionary of the gospel of mastica- 
, which has brought him the nickname of Mr. Scrunch. The 
ent symposium, while it also brings in other items in the so- 
7s educational program, turns largelv on the preservation of 
i teeth. In fact, it may be described as an encyclopedia of den- 
hygiene, written for the layman by authorities on each differ- 
aspect. 
ributors’ papers on educational methods. Dr. Saleeby has 
nteresting chapter on antenatal dietetics. The general status 
Bice hygiene in England is, of course, much lower than it 
n the United States, and especially since the war great 
rts are under way to improve and increase the available 
yurces of dental treatment. The book contains accounts of 
umber of the newer clinical and educational experiments 
‘may be recommended for its suggestive value to all who 
| aa in this Sie problem. B.-L. 


5 -LIMITES DE LA PSYCHOTHERAPIE 
cy L. Schnyder, M.D. Edition Forum, Neufchatel and 
reneva. Frs., 2.00. 


a very interesting manner this book traces the development 
psychotherapy from the days of magic in medicine, and looks 
ward to a time when the branches of medicine that deal with 
_ physical and those that deal with the psychical shall be 
Jted in treating a patient as an entire personality. 
)r. Schnyder defines psychotherapy as the challenge of the 
‘Hchism of the doctor to the psychism of the patient for the 
pose of modifying a pathological state in the latter. Psy- 
Matry does not try to break down the parallel importance of 
physical and the psychical: It studies the psychical and 
es psychotherapy a more emminent place. Freud’s important 
stigations in the realm of dementia praecox are cited as 
‘= example. 
"Df particular value is Dr. Schnyder’s classification of psycho- 
Hyous disorders. Following Pierre Janet, the French 
chologist, he distinguishes between psychoneuroses and 
choses by the reference of the former to the most recently 
reloped psychical functions, those of adaptation to the current 
imstances of life, and the latter to the more stable psychol- 
cal mechanisms. 
Dr. Schnyder is a pupil of Paul Dubois, physician of Berne, 
ose method differs from that of Freud in that Dubois makes 
® appeal to the reason and moral element—the conscience— 
ereas Freud analyses subconscious activity. Dr. Schnyder 
nts out that these methods are not mutually exclusive. 
peepee treatment, he says, should go beyond analysis to 
teeducation of the patient, fitting him for a better adaptation 
Rutuw Merzcrr. 


?E OF ELIE METCHNIKOFF 
By Olga Metchnikoff. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
postpaid, $5.20. 
+ biographies of great men written by their wives offer such 
es of careful judgment and balance in the selection and 
gement of material. Due stress is placed upon the per- 
character and deficiencies of the man, as well as upon 
ruits of his accomplishments. More important than the 
etchy idea of Russian institutions under the political pressure 
is times is the insight granted into the jealousies, weaknesses, 
vigorous friendships involved i in the life of a world fi igure. 
For those interested in mental hygiene the volume is of 
ticular value in that it affords an opportunity to study and 
the growth and-development of a high-strung personality. 
the irritability of youth, through the profound reactions 
scence and the critical episodes occurring throughout his 
is a careful unfolding of the evolution of a pessimistic 
al 1 individual to an optimistic scientist who devoted many 
pontepning ing the death he had earlier sought for relief. 
ys a scientist, but regardless of his efforts 
disease processes he failed to reveal the 
a social liberator. He was a progressive 


Price, $5.00; 
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HEALTH and HOME 


im RECENA BOOKS | 


Of even wider interest are Mr. Hecht’s and other - 


. vitamins, anti-alcohol and anti-tuberculosis campaigns. 
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evolutionist. During his life he 
ran the gamut of the scientific pur- 
suits, from the embryologist deal- 
ing with the beginnings of growth 
to the physiologist and bacteriolo- 
gist working with the zeal of an 
optimistic idealist. 

There is a peculiar cosmopolitan significance in this American 
edition, translated from the French, with a preface by an Eng- 
lishman,-of the life of a Russian who studied and worked in 
Germany and Italy in the interest of the entire world. At the 
expressed wish and with the consent of her husband, Mrs. 
Metchnikoff, with the intimacy of an alter ego, has frankly and 
authoritatively presented the disagreeable phases of his trials 


~and struggles and the weaknesses of his personality along with 


the description of his successes and triumphs in investigation. 
For the social worker there is not so much to be gained from 
the recounting of the studious development of the theory of 
phagocytosis; nor do Metchnikoff’s experiments and conclusions 
dealing with orthobiosis, or the prolongation of the life cycle, 
possess great practical value. ‘There is, however, valuable 
material for the psychiatric worker, the student of mental 
hygiene, and all who are interested in the evolution of a 
personality and the redirection of those with neurotic consti- 
tutions to useful and social service. Ira S. Witz, M.D. 


READINGS IN EVOLUTION, GENETICS AND EUGENICS 


By Horatio Hackett Newman. University of Chicago Press. 
523 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.75; postpaid, $3.95. 
THE EUGENIC PROSPECT 

B. C. W. Saleeby. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

postpaid, $4.20. 

These readings have been prepared by Professor Newman to give 
in a single volume an account of the various phases of evolu- 
tionary biology. ‘They consist largely of excerpts from the older 
classical writings on evolution and from more modern ones. 
The editor has tied these together with matter of his own. 
The book consists of five parts: the first devoted to definitions 
and a history of the evolutionary theory; the second dealing 
with the evidences of organic evolution; the third with the 
casual factors of organic evolution; the fourth genetics; and the 
final part with eugenics. 

The author has drawn largely upon the various textbooks, 
often of a quite elementary sort. It thus comes about that 
frequently the writer quoted has only second-hand information 
upon the subject about which he is writing. Thus the 
palaentologist, W. B. Scott, is quoted on precipitin blood tests; 
the experimental zoologist, A. F. Shull, is quoted on the evolu- 
tion of elephants; the satirist of Mendelism, Professor C. C. 
Nutting, is selected as the spokesman of Mendelism. Castle, 
who has been a leading critic of the Drosophila work of the 
Columbia group, gives an account of their discoveries. Per- 
haps this is because the original investigators have been too busy 
to write textbooks, or their writings have been too full of detail; 
they were not far enough off from the woods to see the trees. 
In other cases an author writes about his own work; as, for 
example, Wallace on geographical distribution. In general, it 
is probable that the discoverer is best fitted to tell of his dis- 
covery; he writes with the zest of the returned explorer, know- 


230 pp. Price, $4.00; 


‘ing the difficulties and doubts with which his findings are beset. 


Despite the limitations of the book in this respect, the text 
is, as the author says, “very readable,’ and will be found 
useful by those who want a succinct account of the history of 
the doctrine of evolution and some account of the findings of 
modern genetics. 


Dr. Saleeby is a useful citizen. He keeps in contact with ad- 
vances in medical and biological knowledge, he sees their appli- 
cation to man, he feels strongly if they are not applied, and he 
has a rare capacity for expressing himself fully, enthusiastically 
and with an assurance and certainty that carry conviction and 
incite to action. He has many interests: anti-venereal propa- 
ganda, wholesome recreation, pure air, sunlight, good food, 
These 
interests all work in together toward a healthier population; 
there is no question about that, and still less after Dr. Saleeby 
has drummed it in. The present book touches all of these and 
other matters, each briefly and emphatically. The author feels 
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strongly that somehow these things that are so good for the by 


public health are good for the race; and being good for the 
race they are eugenical, since Galton defined eugenics as “the 
study of- agencies under social control that may improve or 
impair the racial qualities of future generations.” 
is a veritable obsession with Saleeby, and all these matters of 
public health are far more momentous when they have a bear- 
ing on race. The reviewer feels churlish because he can’t help 
stopping to wonder if all of these sanitary measures will truly 
improve the hereditary stuff—the germ plasm. Though Saleeby 
rejects the idea that heredity is of importance in tuberculosis, 
he does not dispose of the evidence of such heredity. However, 
though he would prevent the elimination of tuberculous strains 
by death, he does counsel that the consumptive should not marry; 
this advice leads to the same result—but less surely. The only 
criticism, apart from the too extensive: definition of the term 


_ eugenics as adopted by Saleeby, is that he is more enthusiastic 
‘than critical. 


America doesn’t deserve all the praise he gives 
her, nor England all the blame. ‘Tuberculosis is not scotched 
any more than cancer is conquered or the race saved by studies 
in heredity. These results will all come in time, of course; 
only it is not a matter of months but of generations. 
CuHares B. DAvENporT. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND HOW TO COMBAT IT 


By Francis M. Pottenger. C, V. Mosby Co. 273 pp. 
$2.00; postpaid, $2.20. : 


Any book on tuberculosis by Dr. F. M. Pottenger is worthy of 
careful consideration. His latest handbook, Tuberculosis and 
How to Combat It, is written especially for tuberculosis pa- 
tients. It is largely a summary of Dr. Pottenger’s experience 
and talks with his patients during a good many years. ‘The 
following topics are covered: 


Simple truths about the disease; the mode of action and 
reason for using the common measures which have proved of 
value in treatment; a discussion of the common symptoms which 
are a source of concern and worry to patients ; weather condi- 
tions and ways of adapting oneself to the various changes; the 

_ patient’s part in cure; the environment in which treatment is to 
be carried out; measures for the prevention of the spread of 
the infection; and certain problems in which the patients are 
particularly interested, 


It is particularly refreshing to note in a book written by a 
California physician that the emphasis on climate is laid just 
where it should be. Of this vital question the author says: 

There is no specific climate for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

This is very fortunate 
because, with a disease so prevalent as tuberculosis, if some 
special climatic conditions were necessary to its healing, many 
would be deprived of an opportunity to get well. 

Would that thousands of tuberculosis patients who migrate to 

the South West every year without money or visible means of 
support might read and grasp this message! 

His chapter on How Much Shall the Patient Know is also 
refreshing. He says: 

The best patient is the intelligent patient... . If the knowl- 
edge of having the disease is going to produce a lasting harm 
from which the patient cannot recover, then this patient is so 
weak that he will have little opportunity to recover, anyway; 
but the knowledge may save others, especially children, from 
becoming infected. Pui.ie P. Jacons. 


Price, 


National Tuberculosis Association. 


NEW HOMES FOR OLD 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 
Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.70. 
Americanization is not easily broken up into mutually exclusive 
discussion topics or separate treatment points. It must be so 
broken up if it is to be useful—a potent reason, perhaps, for 


Harper & Brothers. 341 pp. 


the preparation of the series of studies of which this volume 


is a part. It is hard at the start to visualize the shape of 
Miss Breckinridge’s section of the field. So many aspects of 
the “new homes for old” experiment seem to be outside the proy- 
ince of her study that her readers may find themselves peering 
over its boundary fences. In sharpening the appetite for more, 
the study serves a valuable purpose. Its readers, if they would 
see the Americanization process as a whole, must not forget 


that other studies of this series are at hand or on the way. 


_ Miss Breckinridge has looked through two sets of eyes at 
her problem, which she describes as the “difficulties encountered 


Now eugenics_ 


- HOUSE PROPERTY AND ITS MANAGEMENT 


foreign-born Panes in attaining in their family rel, 
such satisfaction as would constitute a genuine — 
hhominess .. . and the deliberate and systematic mente 
can be effective in introducing the immigrant family and 
ists’ standards to. each other.” Via agencies she gets an ap 
of America as host, responsible for the reception and con: 
care—for better, for worse—of a horde of stranger | 
Programs, so far as they have been formulated, mistakes 
as they have been recognized, are here set down for 
of hosts to be. Even more significant for social wor 
the picture of America as home seen through the eyes of a 
of representative foreign-born persons “close enough to the 
mass of immigrants to be familiar with their problems, 
needs, their shortcomings and their abilities, and at th 
time sufficiently removed to be able to view them object 
There are few unfamiliar spots in the range of pro 
presented, but they dre lighted up by old-world interpre 
MarGaret 


SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE ON THE MODERATE 


By Mary Hinman Abel. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Price, $2.00; postpaid, S49 OL tigi j 
This is the first of a series on Family Life under the edit 
of Benjamin E. Andrews of Teacher’s College. It is a ve 
rich in ripe and gentle wisdom, and Mr. Andrews has 
fortunate in securing the services of Mrs. Abel, an assoc 
Ellen H. Richards in the early days of the New E 
Kitchen, for a long time editor of the Journal of 
Economics, and one who combines wide experience with © 
minded understanding of the changing times. 
One of the most important discussions in the book is thaty. 
voted to the pecuniary value of the wife’s services and to the} 
vival of household processes in the face of organized competi 
that is, the bake-shop and the commercial laundry. The 
tions with reference to the community services on which the > 
thing is said to be conditioned are sympathetic, and the 
organizations with which and through which housewives 
group can both give and receive help will prove stimulatin) 
many readers. If the reader feels a lack in the recognitio 
in the discussion of the influence of wasteful standards ap 
the small numbers in the higher income groups in whose 
such enormous economic power and influence are lodge 
possibly of the importance of a “right attitude” on the pa 
the husband and father, one realizes that it.is because |) 
these points are clear to Mrs. Abel, to whom they evi 
seem of slight importance. To some observers, in these |} 
aspects of the problem are found the great difficulties of 
housewives for whom the other conditions named by the w 
are all fulfilled. By the time the husband and father is 
cated to a right understanding of the problem, the older chil 
are suffering from the disastrous effects of the wasteful s 
ards prevailing in the homes from which their companions oc 
SopHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDG 
University of Chicago. 
| 
Some papers on the Methods of Management introdt 
by Octavia Hill and Adapted to Modern Conditions. 
by M. M. Jeffery and Edith Neville. Macmillan Co. 96}, 
Price, $1.25; postpaid, $1.35. | 
The value of this contribution is twofold: It lays down sof 
principles of house property management and it calls atten | 
to the fact that knowledge of those principles and a constal} 
lengthening experience proving their soundness have been ay 
able for more than half a century. Yet we have made practiey 
no use of them. 
The book is English. The greater part of it is given 
selections from the writings of Octavia Hill. The lesser } 
is given to three papers; the first by the manager of an Eng 
crown. estate, the second by a committee of the Wom: 
Beptian {ofthe (English) Garden Cities and Town Flag 
Association, the third a very brief description of the ma 
ment of municipal houses in Amsterdam. 
It is ‘these three papers at the end which justify that par 
the title, Adapted to Modern Conditions. What they 
do, however, is to emphasize the sound basis upon 
Octavia Hill founded her work a half century ago 
directly to call attention to the fact that English p 
ment of investment dwellings, having thro 
(Continued on page 406] 


ele of what a ‘book of stories can be when a oe 
vision deals with the materials of American life. By 
winner of the Dial Award. 


adicals By Water Wey. A collection of 
which the London Times calls “one of the most 
ight-provoking and illuminating books that Amer- 
as produced in our generation. $2.00 


Note-Book of Anton Chekhov A key to the under- 
ding of Chekhov’s literary methods. $1.50 


niscences of Chekhov By M. Gorxy, A. Kuprin 
J. Bunin. Three distinguished Russian writers 
brate the genius of their great colleague. $1.50 


ms out of Darkness By JEAN. ‘STARR UNTERMEYER. 
poems, confirming the high predictions based on her 


book, Growing Pains. $1.50 
Tony Sarg Marionette Book By F. J. Mclsaac. 


yith two plays for home-made marionettes by ANNE 
ODDARD. _ Illustrated by Tony Sarc. 
steries of Sarg’s marionettes and tells how children can 
ak e puppets and Beocuce plays at home. Interesting to 
vn-ups, too. $1.00 


's What in the Labor Movement Compiled by 
1Lp0 R. Browne. AA simple, concise and compre- 
e dictionary of labor affairs and labor terminology, 
anged under a single alphabet for quick and easy ref- 

e; 580 pages. $4.00 


tinnes By HermMAN BrincKmeyer. Translated 
Arrep B. Kutrner. An illuminating biography of 
‘most talked-of man in Europe today; an indispensable 

yy to the new Germany. $1.50 


ew Constitution for a New America By WILLIAM 
cDonatp. Wherein does our Constitution fail to 
eet our needs today? ‘The first plan for a modern con- 
tion that has been worked out is now presented to 
idents of political science. $2.00 


Myth of a Guilty Nation By Axserr Jay Nock. 
dispassionate study of the economic, diplomatic, and 

itary activities of Europe before the war, containing 
refutable evidence against the commonly accepted myth 
f one guilty nation. (Originally published in the Freeman 
ver me Sich “Historicus.”’) $1.00 
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w and Sataad edition of the standard study of the eco- 
mic aspects of European immigration to the United 
es, by a foremost expert. : $6.00 
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Reveals the ' 


As the Washington Conference unwinds, the press elabo- 
tates upon its significance with the eloquence that high ideals always 
evoke from the “fourth estate.” This is the time to read a paper that 
knows a ghastly joke when it sees one: during the Conference read 


The Freeman 


When President Harding went Senator Borah one better (?) and 
called a conference of the greater Powers, (in his expansiveness 
and hospitality he included some of the less great), simple folk 
threw their hats in the air at this new emergence of American 
Idealism. What were Fourteen Points to Disarmament! Secretary 
Hughes cautioned the public against undue exuberance and sug- 
gested the soft pedal, i. e.: 
rough. Piano! 


“limitation of armaments” sounds less 


The Freeman 


said its say about the eaiovence and the attitude of the press in 
a leader entitled “Idle Talk,” in its issue of 27 July. In the light 
of subsequent events a perusal of that piece serves to justify the 
Freeman’s attitude toward political affairs, We will send you a 
copy if you wish it for yourself, or for a doubting Thomas. We 
want you to know the Freeman. Read these comments: 

George Santayana, the great philosopher, says: 

Far as I].am from sharing its political faith, I find the Freeman 
far better written than anything I saw in my day: there is a con- 
sciousness in it of the world at large, and of the intellectual land- 

scape, things I used to miss in America altogether. 
H.S. Canby, editor of the Literary Review of the New 
York Evening Post, says: 


We gladly pay our tribute here to the Freeman, a weekly which 
apparently specializes in good English, since one can read its pages 
(irrespective of what one thinks of the ideas expressed) with a 
sense of pleasure as of a walker on a mountain who finds a path. 


The New York Times Book and Magazine Review: 


One of the most valuable features in the Freeman is “A Re- 
viewer’s Notebook.” One may not always agree with the views 
which are more intimated than deliberately put, in this weekly 
article, but no lover of good prose and intelligent comment should 

. fail to read it with regularity. 


Take advantage of this introductory offer: 
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Please send me THE FREEMAN 
(regular price: 52 weeks, $6.00; 26 weeks, $3.00) | 


and the book checked below: 


(The retail price of each book is $2.00) 
Rigas reet Poor WuireE, by Sherwood Anderson. 
Se iayatayse Tue Hisrory or A LITERARY RapicaL, by Randolph Bourne. 
ness Tue Invistipre Censor, by Francis Hackett. 
-+++,++-TIRED Rapicats, by Walter Weyl. 
Reiatsta ate PsycHoANALysis, by André Tridon. 
-..---.+REVOLUTION AND Democracy, by Frederic C. Howe, 
Pees hi A RELIGION FOR THE New Day, by Charles F. Dole. 
On this special offer you need send only: 


$6.00 to pay for 52 weeks and the book 
$3.60 to pay for 26 weeks and the book 


- 


Mail to THE FREEMAN, INe. 


B. W. Huebsch, President + 8 
x6 West 13th Street New York City 
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Good Book for Gifts 


Mifflin Co. 
WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS 


Edward G. Lowry 


Keen, humorous and amazingly penetrating sketches of our 
public men, written from intimate knowledge with an uncanny 
gift for unveiling the true characters. Illus. $3.00. 


ROOSEVELT IN THE 
BAD LANDS 


The authoritative account of Roosevelt's 1 
rancher in the most turbulent part of the old frontier. 
$5.00. 


POLITICAL PROFILES 


From British Public Life. H. Sidebotham 


Brilliant and intimate sketches by the parliamentary corre- 
spondent of the London Times. Illus. $3.00. 


THE BIG FOUR AND OTHERS 


Robert Lansing 


’ Illuminating character sketches of the leading allied statesmen 
that are at once most fascinating reading and an important 
contribution to history. $2.50. 


Houghton 


Hermann Hagedorn 


experiences as 4a 
Illus. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION «.T. wW. Patrick 


“J find it to be a fresh, suggestive, wise and intensely inter- 
esting book. Professor Patrick is doing much to make the 
science of psychology shed light upon the practical problems of 
our time.” Prof. FE. S. Ross, Univ. of Wisconsin. $2.00. 


LIFE OF METCHNIKOFF 
Olga’ Metchnikoff 


The authorized biography of the great bacteriologist whose dis- 
coveries revolutionized medical science. $5.00. 


JAPAN AND THE 
UNITED STATES — 


This authoritative and unbiased book is essential for an under- 
standing of the Armament Conference. $2.00. 


UNDER THE MAPLES 


John Burroughs 


This posthumous volume is the most enjoyable of all the many 
books by the great naturalist. $2.00. 


IMPRESSIONS AND 
COMMENTS, Second Series 


Payson J. Treat 


Havelock Ellis 
“Mr. Ellis’s writing was never better than in this volume. .. . 
It takes the reader into the company of one whose mind is a 


rich library.” New York Post. $2.75. 


SOCIAL DECAY AND 
REGENERATION 


“Here, certainly, is a book which will help us to realize along 


what road our civilization is at present moving.” Havelock 
Ellis. $5.00. 


R. Austin Freeman 


LIBERALISM AND INDUSTRY 


AF, Ramsay Muir 
This important volume by a leading English liberal, formulates 
an industrial and economic policy that will be in accord with the 
spirit of the times. $1.75. 
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Exe [Continued fram page 404] A i 
practically ignored the lessons it might have learned— 
perhaps preoccupied with the speculative features of its en 
prise—is now being succeeded by public ownership and ma 

ment, from which the speculative element is, in theory at | 
emphatically thrown out. : 

The chief value of the book lies in Miss Hill’s contributi 
which are of as practical value today as they were in 1) 
1871, 1886, 1892, and 1899. The~ American reader may) 
inclined to believe that the English alone let opportunity jj 
by ignoring Miss Hill’s work, that it has less value for |» 
because it is English. Unfortunately for his self-esteem 
one who knows a good thing when he sees it, the O 
Hill method has been successfully transplanted to Am 
For nearly thirty years the Octavia Hill Association in 
delphia has demonstrated that it will work. 

The probable causes-of_our lack of interest in house p: 
management are our popular delusion that every family 
and if enough pressure is brought to bear will, own its home, 
our concentration upon the speculative feature of housing del 
opments. Perhaps now that the 1920 census figures shox) 
steadily decreasing proportion of home owners—despite — 
housing shortage, high rents and “own-your-home” campa 
—and a steadily increasing proportion of renters, we may b 
to give serious consideration to house property managem 
In fact, apartment house owners have already begun, but «i 
family house owners are still asleep. JoHN IHLpDE 


mali ¥ 


POUR ET PAR LA TERRE 


By Victor Boret. Payot, Paris. 318 pp. Paper. 
Frs. 6.00. : 


With the loss of one out of every twenty-seven inhabitants «| 
ing the war, and the increased movement from country) 
town through the loosening of home bonds also incidenta' 
the war, the land problem of France has become primaril 
problem of man power. It is discussed as such by the fori) 
minister of agriculture, Boret, in a little book full of suggest 
also, to those concerned with the human side of agricultur 
other countries. He says: ‘ 


It is essential that the land of France is put to use in aj 
cordance with the latest knowledge of scientific techniqui 
but above all is it necessary to increase the number of tho 
who work it by improving their lot and by rendering thejp ) 
prospects more secure than those of urban wage earners. d 


He believes that the agriculturists of France have learned 
lesson of history; that in addition to a remarkable techr 
progress, even before the war, they are willing today to res! 
their labor policy and to welcome such changes in the law: 
ownership and in methods of distribution and finance as’ 
help to retain upon the soil a larger proportion of those >§)' 
have been born and brought up in rural communities. Dil} 
ownership and new systems of tenancy that lead to owner 
seem to him essential in this process; in fact he insists ul} 
the value of ownership perhaps with insufficient regard 
its obvious limitations and dangers from a wider national vif. 
point. While he is impressed with the importance of 
operative marketing, he denies that any stimulus to active 
progressive’ land cultivation can inhere in any other form 
ownership than the personal. . 

In the succession law he finds the chief obstacle; and 
shows very plausibly how even recent changes in that law f 
failed to prevent the breaking up of rural estates into e& 
omically unproductive holdings and the breaking up of cout 
families. Among many suggestive proposals one is especi 
interesting: namely, that the son who has stayed on the f; 
with the father should be entitled upon the decease of the la 
to charge his co-heirs with a moderate salary for his serv 
over a limited period to compensate him for his part in 
creasing the value of the estate. He also proposes the establ 
ment of additional machinery for applying existing laws on 
redistribution of holdings which, without such machinery, h® 
remained largely on paper. These and other proposals 
worked out in considerable detail. oe 

There are other problems peculiar to the present diffi 
times, such as the attraction of workers in the building tre 
to the devastated areas which has left large sections of : 
France denuded of an essential form of skill. The ict 
entirely opposed to all forms of profit sharing and parti cipa' 


in the management OE farms, but be- 
of au ing wages by other emoluments 
g nd the facilities for securing land and 
i ased | as to supply an effective counter-attraction 
ecessarily higher money wage of industrial labor. Un- 
tely, he is also entirely opposed to any regulation of 
‘hours of labor which, in spite of much experience to the 
rary, he deems impracticable. ‘And he looks upon the 
slementary wage labor of wives and children as a matter 
jourse in the budget of the rural laborer. While, therefore, 
views of the author cannot be accepted as representing the 
“Gt progressive opinion even among the agriculturists of his 
country, “they emanate from a constructive conservatism 
ch, undoubtedly, will play its part in the reconstruction of 
al life in France. B. Li. 


/MAISON HEUREUSE 
y Georges Benoit-Levy. Cites-Jardins de France, Paris. 
p. Paper. Price, $1.40; postpaid, $1.50. 
little book should interest housing reformers and others 
America who read French as a successful attempt to popu- 
ze the gospel of the well arranged and beautiful home. It 
sf further than the bulletins of similar purpose which have 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture 
ae agricultural colleges in the detailed description of 
actical aids to comfort and happiness which have become 
nsable to efficient home keeping. Its tone, while popular, 
er condescending and “preachy” ; individual examples and 
Beations reenforce the main text. English and American 
well as French experience is drawn upon, The book is used 
| rtain large employers to aid them in promoting domestic 
nt among their employes. Beaks 


LATEST BOOKS 


‘|S EXISTENZMINIMUM UND VERWANDTE FRAGEN 
ie By R. Kuczynski. Hans Robert Engelmann, Berlin. 137 pp. 
Paper. Price, M. 25.00. 
me bh primarily interested in problems of national finance, the 
: pie thor has, in the essays here collected, included the result of 
e investigation of the relation between wages and prices 
ji the influence of both on the money fluctuations and the 
fic ties of securing a sufficient revenue from taxation, which 
ay are two major questions awaiting solution. He gives an 
A into the methods by which the minimum cost of living 
no ow widely computed in German industrial arbitration and 
e bargaining. 
2AN AND THE UNITED STATES 
Payson J. Treat. Houghton Mifflin Co. 283 pp. Price, 
00; postpaid, $2.20. 
Series of twelve lectures prepared for delivery this fall at 
leading Japanese universities. Mr. Treat, who is professor 
ry at Leland Stanford University, and a close student of 
se affairs, describes from intimate knowledge the political, 
rcial and cultural development of Japan and analyzes her 
ent policies, giving a brief survey of the relations between 
United States and Japan from 1853 until the present time. 
[E TONY SARG MARIONETTE BOOK 
F. J. MclIsaac. With two plays for home-made marionettes, 
ta Rear 58 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.00; post- 
1.0 
e book which tells children about the Tony Sarg 
ettes, and explains how puppets are made and how 
ette shows may be put on at home. A chapter on home- 
arionettes and stagecraft tells how a stage may be 
cted, and suggests schemes for decoration of the back 
ind for making stage “props.” Two fairy plays, Snow 
nd the Dwarfs,.and Little Red Riding Hood, written 
ne Stoddard especially for home-made marionettes, are 


ECHT UND ARBEITERSCHUTZ 

ir Hobbing, Berlfh. 467 pp. Price, M. 40.00. 

a of the whole social legislation of Germany 
1918, until last summer has been most care- 
y nine of the principal permanent officials. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


AMERICA and the 
BALANCE SHEET 
of EVROPE 


By John F. Bass, 


for twenty-five years representative of the American presa in all 
parts of the world, 


And Harold G. Moulton, 


Associate Professor of Political Economy, University of Chicago. 


An Unbiased Report on a Problem 
That Touches Every American 
Pocketbook 


A sensational message to every man or 
woman concerned with the prosperity of 


-America---a bold and unbiased statement of 


the truth of the present world situation and of 
the radical measures which must be taken to 
protect the world’s economic structure. The 
authors have just returned from Europe where 
they have made an intensive study of condi- 
tions. Their information is first-hand and up- 
to-the minute. Its presentation is direct and 
fearless. 


Clear and Startling Answers 


To Such Questions as: 


Is Business Headed in the Right Direction? 

Must War Debts be Cancelled? 

Why Is the Policy of the Allies Making a German _ 
Reparations Default Inevitable? 

Why Does the Road to Disarmament lie through 
Paris? 

Are We Coming to Free Trade? 

Why is the Prosperity of Every Section of the 
United States Dependent upon the Prosperity 
of Europe? 

Have Prices in America Hit Bottom? 

What Must the Washington Conference Ac- 
complish ? 


DON’T MISS THIS BOOK 


It will be widely read and discussed and its 
awakening message will mean much to every 
thinking man or woman. Get it at your book- 
store or by mail from the publishers, 


Cloth binding 


The Ronald Press Company 


Pablishers 


361 pages $3.00 


20 Vesey Street New York 


Publishers of ADMINISTRATION and 
of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


_ etc; 
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IF BOOK LOVERS DO NOT GIVE BOOKS AT CHRISTMAS 


NOBODY WILL 


The Street of Precious Pearls 
By Nora Waln 


In a little shop on this dark side-street—Yen Kuei Ping’s honor- 
able grandmother bargains for the wedding pearls of her much 
beloved granddaughter. Not since “The Lady of the Decora- 
tion” has there been a more charming tale of the east than 
this story of the freedom-loving Yen Kuei Ping, her noble 
husband Fuh Tang—their great joys and their great sorrows. 

(Bound in red Japan paper—red is the Chinese marriage 

color). $:75 


“Ice Breakers and ThelIce Breaker Herself 
By Edna Geister 


The two books, Ice Breakers, the helpful little book of stunts, 
games and party ideas, and The Ice Breaker Herself in which 
Miss Geister outlines successful methods of ‘playing with peo- 
ple’, have been combined into one book under the above 
title. $1.35 


Dreams and Voices - 
Compiled by Grace Hyde Trine 


A collection of modern Mother and Child verse which gives us 
hope for the enduring beauty and strong comradeship of family 
life. Some of the contributors are Robert W. Service, Henry 
Van Dyke, Angela Morgan, Josephine Preston Peabody, Percy 
MacKaye. The book itself has a lovely soft blue cover which 
makes you impatient to read it. Boxed, $2.00 


Bookshops 


Everywhere or 


_Each chapter fully interprets laws and regulations given verbatim 


in the appendix. Included are the subjects of industrial con- 
stitution and the rights of labor; protective legislation, such as 
hours of work, home work, prevention of accidents and industrial 
disease, child labor; labor market, provision to aid unemployed, 
provision for ex-servicemen, war widows, orphans and 
disabled; international labor agreements; social insurance; 
housing and land settlement. 


OUR REVOLUTION 
By Victor S. Yarros. 
$2.50; postpaid, $2.65. 

A collection of papers which have appeared in The Nation, 

The Public and other magazines expounding the views of the 

“independent radical.” ‘The author defends free trade, free 

banking and cooperative credit, proportional representation, the 

referendum; the initiative and the recall, and other “planks” 
in the independent radical platform. ‘These essays have the 
sharpness of penetrating analysis known to readers. of the 

Survey from Mr. Yarros’ articles which have appeared in its 

pages from time to time. 


LE,GUIDE DE L’ETUDIANT EN SOCIOLOGIE 
By C. Bougle and M. Deat. Garner Fréres, Paris. 
Paper. Price, Frs. 2.50. 


Though primarily intended as an aid to French students of 
sociology, this little compilation is of practical value also to 
the foreign student and practical social worker; for its 
bibliography—with notes on the contents and character of the 
more important works—deals largely with concrete questions 
of social reform. In addition, an annotated list of the principal 


Richard G. Badger. 251 pp. Price, 


66 pp. 


reviews is given and a most useful list of French centers of 


social information, with their addresses and main interests. 


HAITI—ITS DAWN OF PROGRESS 


By J. Dryden Kuser. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Price, $3.00; postpaid, $3.15. 


198 pp. 


_ The author.believes permanent American occupancy necessary in 


‘the interest of the world. He paints a black picture of native 
life and character and, in contrast to it, a glowing one of 


THE SURVEY FOR D 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


_ exploitation. 


Red Letter Day Pl 


By Margaret Getchell Parsons 
A collection of short impromptu plays to be given by teen” age 
boys and girls including the “Rainy Day Plays,” “Jack I’ the 
Green” and “The Potentate of Weatherdom.” There are in 
addition some entirely new plays suitable to special holiday 
such as April Fool’s Day and Valentine’s Day. 

\ Price to be announced © 


Folk Songs of Many Peopl 


Compiled by Florence Hudson Botsford ( 
During her frequent visits abroad Florence H. Botsford has 
been gathering folk songs. Her book contains the music jotted 
down often on odd scraps of paper at some village festival; 
the words in the original tongue; and her translations of these 
words into English poetry by such artists as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Jacob Robbins, Margaret Widemer, Edgar Lee Masters. ~ 
Paper $2.75; Cloth $3.25 © 

Vol. I contains 145 folk songs of the Baltic, Balkan and 


Slavic peoples. = 
The Christmas Shri 
By Winifred Kirkland 


Every year we look in vain for some new Christmas book 4 
written by somebody who can put into words our love for the © 
Christmas season. Not the gifts or the jolly family dinner but 
the silence of the early Christmas morning,—the beauty of clear © 
carolling. Miss Kirkland has done this for us, has made a 7 
book to give our closest friends. 75 cents 
600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


Haiti’s future under American administration and commerdi 
‘Based on personal observation, the book adds 
the reader’s knowledge of this island of controversy, providi 
he makes due 2 tomate for the author’s evident lack of serio ; 
study of the issues involved. : 4 
THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT I 
By Charles Taber Stout. Mitchell Kennerley. 216 © 
Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 
Begun as a protest against the presidential candidacy of Genet 
Leonard Wood, this book grew into an attack on the med 
profession in peperat and on Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk of thi) 
Life Extension Institute in particular, because of his bot 
against alcohol. It repeats the familiar wet arguments : 
makes the astonishing discovery that it was the organized medic 
profession which forced prohibition upon an unwilling peop! 
To a layman, the scientific “facts” and the arguments based 
them smack of the home-brew which the author so right 
condemns. 
STATE MAINTENANCE FOR TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
By Walter S. Hertzog. _Warwick & York. 144 pp. Price 
$1.60; postpaid, $1.70. a 
THE VALUE OF SCHOOL SUPERVISION > 
By Marvin Summers Pittman. 129 pp. Warwick & Yor 
Price, $1.30; postpaid, $1.40. ale 
The problems of getting trained teachers and of keeping th 
interested, training, growing while they teach are rather funda: 
mental. These two brief books develop some effective phas 
of these problems, and offer some interesting and helpful devi 
and programs. 
PERIODIC VARIATIONS IN EFFICIENCY 
By Archibald G. Peaks. Warwick & York. 95 pp. Price 
$1.40; postpaid, $1.50. ; 
A complete summary of the data bearing on variations in phys 
and mental abilities under such varying conditions as ch 
of seasons, changes in the weather, day and night, the 1 
phases, and the like. A valuable treatment, in rather t 
form. 7) ae 


MAS UAL- | 3 
| by | H Ww. “Wilson Co. 384 ‘ppeae 
, $2. aid, Surag ‘ 
ing present book prices, this annual gives the reader 
eful information for little money. The subjects covered 
Day P| - are the open shop, prohibition of immigration for two 
““) ‘Ses, the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, prohibition of 


kes in essential industries, parliamentary form of government, 
ment ownership and operation of coal mines, labor rep- 
tion in industrial management, independence for Ireland. 
efs pro ‘and con and the outstanding points made in their 
lg are followed by full bibliographies. Four of the debates 
ported as they actually took place and are interesting 
uments of student mentality at its best. 


be announced 


iy “eq @8¥ HOMES ON COUNTRY LANES 
tal jam E. Smythe. Macmillan Co. 269 pp. Illustrated. 
e, $2.50; postpaid, $2.70. 
‘oslo! to iY SCOUTS’ LIFE OF LINCOLN 
"l 93y Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan Co. 247 pp. Illustrated. 


'Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.20. 

ewer 

y Charles Harvey Peck. Franklaye Press. 
1.50; postpaid, $2.65. 

MAKING OF A MAN 

By Joseph A. Appel. Thomas Seltzer. 
stpaid, $2.60. \~ 

ers from a father to his son at school, discussing with him 

@ purpose of life, and the boy’s part in the world. 

\ST CARELIA AND KOLA LAPMARK 

By Theodor Homén and others. Longmans, Green & Co. 

64 pp. Illustrated. - Price, $7.00; postpaid, $7.20. 

‘collection of articles by Finnish scientists and philologists de- 

ribing conditions in these two countries, which border on Fin- 

= as they were up to the time of the Bolshevik revolution in 


215 pp. Price, 


Balkan a { 
214 pp. Price, $2.50; 
hy Shi 


v =, 7 
Aty r : _ 


Snr 

— By Knut Hamsun. Alfred A. one 
postpaid, $1 90. 

fot HE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE WESTERN WORLD z 

wwk | By Harry Elmer Barnes. Appleton & Co. 126 pp. Price, 

y 0") $1.25; postpaid, $1.35. aa 

“0 | NEW CONSTITUTION FOR A NEW AMERICA 
* By William MacDonald. B. W. Huebsch, Inc, 
’ Price, $2.00; postpaid, $2.15. 

_\( “HE CONFLICT 

‘ By Gertrude K. Colby. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

_ strated. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.60. 

ODERN ENGLISH STATESMEN > ra 

By G. R. Stirling Taylor. Robert McBride, & Co. 

| Price, $2.75; postpaid, $2.95. 

"HE PAYMENT OF WAGES ne 

ge Ga vic Cole. Labor Publishing Co. 
sh 


176 pp. Price, $1.75; 


260 pp. 


70 pp. Illu- 
of rent Ke 


he med 
the med 267 pp. 


155 pp. Price, 


’ sa ynis IN THE BAD LANDS 

By Herman Hadedorn. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

_lustrated. Price, $5.00; postpaid, $5.25. 

HE MEANING OF FAMILY ENDOWMENT 

>; By M. D. Stokes. George Allen & Unwin. 45 pp. Price, 1 sh. 

) ““MILITARISM AFTER THE WAR 
By V. me Rutherford, M.-P. 

_ Price, 6 sh. 

E E ECONOMICS OF REPARATION z 

By J. A. Hobson. George Allen & Unwin. 32 pp. Price, 1 sh. 

ity “SOME ASPECTS OF ART EDUCATION 

et fun National Society of Art Masters. George Allen & Unwin. 

tiff 14x pp. Price, 5 sh. 

EXPERIENCES OF AN ASYLUM DOCTOR 

Lomax Montagu. Sa Allen & Unwin. 

ice, 12 s. 6d. 

= DAY OF FAITH 

y Arthur Somers Roche. 


, $1.90; ae $2. 05. 


491 pp. Il- 


sori 


INING 


Swarthmore Press. 192 pp. 


255 PP- 


Little, Brown & Co. 361 pp. 


241 pp. 


ar SEX Sa PSYCHOANALYSIS 
ia eee ikeiGe and Guide Co. Price, 


Buy Health Fairy 
Books For Xmas: 


‘Give the children books and games that 
will make them love health. 


“RHYMES OF CHO CHO’S GRANDMA,” 
by Mrs. Frederick Peterson. Illustrated by 
Jessie Gillespie. Price 2oc. 

“CHILD HEALTH ALPHABET,” by Mrs. 
Frederick Peterson: Price roc. 


“CHO CHO AND THE HEALTH FAIRY,” 
by Eleanor Glendower Griffith, with charm- 
ing illustrations by Jessie Gillespie. Price 
20¢. 

“THE STORY OF ROSY CHEEKS AND 
STRONG HEART,” by J. Mace Andress, 
Ph.D., and Annie "Turner Andress. Tilus- 
trated by Dorothy Whitmore. Price 30c. 


“HAPPY’S CALENDAR,” a nonsensical 
health calendar for the big boy and girl, 
written by Cliff Goldsmith, and illustrated 
by Jessie Gillespie. Price 250. | 
“CHO CHO’S HEALTH GAME,” a card _ 
game arranged by Margaret Gieb from the 


rhymes of the Child Health Alphabet. Price, 
in box, 25¢. 


Joyous 
Rhymes 


Whimsical 
Fairy 
Stories 


Calendar 


Card 
Game 


Good Health on Christmas Morning to all American 
Children! 


The Child Health Organization of America 


Penn Terminal Building 
370 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 


The | 


Bureau of Educational Experiments 
144 West 13th Street, New York 


Announces 


A Study from The City and Country School 


Here and Now 
Story Book 


Lucy Gateee Mitchell 


& 


A collection of original stories for 
little children with an introductory 
thesis on story-telling. This book 
offers an approach to literature 
based on the psychology of the 
little child and his interest in the 
world as he sees it. The appeal to 
children made by the stories them- 
‘selves has been thoroughly tested 
by frequent use in the City and 
Country School. 


“Sounds the first modern note in children’s literature,” 


Pp. #n0- Mlastrated by Hendrik Van Loon. 


Order from us or from 


EP, Dutton & Co., Publishers, New York 


Price $2 


The Critic and Guide 


earnestly recommends: 


MARRIED LIFE AND HAPPINESS or Love and 
Comfort in Marriage. By W. J. Robinson, M.D. 
Full of practical information on every page. $3.00 


WOMAN: HER SEX AND LOVE LIFE. | The 
recognized standard. By W. J. Robinson, 


NED 2 — $3.00 
SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
By W. J. Robinson, M.D. $2.00 


THE SEXUAL CRISIS. By Grete Meisel-Hess. 
One of the world’s three greatest sex books. $3.00 


WOMAN FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM. 


By Ralcy Husted Bell. $2.00 
A LIBERAL CODE OF SEXUAL ETHICS. 
(Limited Edition). $2.00 


A Clergyman’s Son, $2.00. Never Told Tales, 
$1.50. Stories of Love and Life, $1.50. Hered- 
ity, Disease and: Evolution, $2.00. 


THE CRITIC AND GUIDE CO. ) 
12 C. Mount Morris Park W., New York City 


The Human Factor in Business 


By B. SrrsoHm Rowntree, Author of “Poverty : 

A Study of Town Life,” “How the Labourer Lives, 

“The Human Needs of Labour,” etc. 

Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 

The ideals which industry should set before itself are 
discussed in this book. It deals with the problems daily 

_ arising in a large factory, and the attempt to solve them 

made by a particular firm. The author writes as a 


thirty years as an individual administrator. 


“The book is full of suggestions which will be of value to 
|. American employers who are facing many of the problems 
which British employers are seeking to solve.” 


|| LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York 


How Much Shall I Give ? 
By LILIAN BRANDT 
With an introductory note by FRANK A. FETrTer 


“Will undoubtedly be regarded as a classic essay on the 
theme of benevolent giving.” 


” Send $2.00 to 
THE FRONTIER PRESS, 100 West 21 Street, New York 
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. exercise of more forceful, but still voluntary, pressure uf 


social reformer and from experience gained during — 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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AN ODD COLUMN 
Why are blue books so infernally dull? Partly, of 

because their authors have been trained in suppressing th 
sonality and write objectively of facts and proposals; partly) 
cause they are not trained at all and struggle with their wall) 
like other amateurs; but more especially because neither x 
ties nor profits are involved in the cost of publication. Gory 
ments have not hitherto often applied the pruning knife te 
literary effusions of their servants; but as the economy gosp 
genuine or false—becomes more and more a working rul 
public printer begins to recognize its influence in smaller map 
scripts and fewer appendices. The result is a very happy of 
but it does not suffice to make the official report readable. — 
only as the public press assumes the function of an instrum 
of public information that men of real writing ability are set 
work on the compilation of these documents. The Manch 
Guardian, in an editorial the other day, pointed to the rema 
able literary value of many of the war-time reports of the | 
Office; is it not due, perhaps, to the fact that, in order t 
them read, to influence public opinion during a time of 
national stress, good writing was a matter of necessity? 
there are other advances to record. Here as well as in En 
have been signs of late that the old nonchalance as regards #) 
form in which important public documents are issued is passi 

away. Not only is there better writing, but the arrangeme th 
improving, an index is no longer a rare exception; and occasii 
ally a flavor of human qualities, of humor even, is permittec 
outlast the ordeal of copyreading. 


« 


Germany, by the way, is in the midst of a vigorous campa 
against shoddy literature. During the war, some of the ar 
commanders set a good example in preventing the circulation 
obscene books and encouraging the distribution of decent one 
The practice of censorship, of course, introduces all sorts ¢ 
dangers, but at present the public temper is not so much for, 
ficial suppression as for voluntary boycott and, sometimes, th 


booksellers. More important, however, is the growth of | 
enormous business in well printed, inexpensive “folk books,” nol 
only classics but also quite modern writings. The Insel Verl: i 
for instance, which some twenty years ago started out with th) 
publication of what at that time was caviar to the masses, no 
is represented in every book store by an amazing variety ¢ 
splendid, modern literature which sells extraordinarily wel 
This is the more curious since in their other recreations th 
German people are by no means unusually refined. 


p 

The American library in Paris, with its open shelves ané 
magazine tables, is like a bit of transplanted Main Street+ 
even to its bulletin boards and the charming young lady wh 
presides over the card catalogue. But for real refinement 
efficiency methods in library administration, recalling if not ex 
celling the best practice in the United States, one must go to thi 
Solvay Institute in Brussels. The only trouble is that social} 
students in Belgium are so busy just now doing things that t sl 
library of sociology is usually empty. : 


, 

Peking, A Social Survey, by Sidney D. Gamble (George Hi 
Doran Co.) is an event in social service literature—or ought to 
be if social workers recognize the value of a really adequate 
survey report. Mr. Gamble tells why it was done, how it was 
done, and what came after. His circumstantial account would 
be equally important if it related to the.survey of a middle 
western boom town; but the fact that it happened, to be one of 
the oldest and most picturesque cities on earth gives it additiona 
interest. There will be more about it in these columns anon. 


Speaking of social service literature, it may be worth noting) 
that Albert Mordell who has just published a fascinating stud | 
of the Literature of Ecstasy (Boni & Liveright) pleads for the | 
inclusion of poetry in this category. He says: “The world of 
democracy belongs to poetry, not merely the democracy of the 
realistic novel which was willing to concede that even the poor 
man like the old kings and the nobility had love tragedies. Poetry 
will deal not with that philanthropy, which often means the 
master throwing crumbs to quiet the growling servant. No, it 
will be based on feelings that emanate from a sincere desire to” 
promote human justice.” : ery 

2 5 i: % 
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INICATION 


. BROOKS ON DEMOCRACY , BOOKS WITH p 
| THe Eprror. I want to add my word to what you have 


; @/about Brooks’ Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. 
the Survey for October 9, 1920, page 73.] Mr. Brooks has 
|for fifty years exposing his mind to the ideas and exper- Everywhere have I sought peace and found 
5 of all the strugglers for industrial democracy from every it nowhere save in a corner with a book 
| of approach. The result is not such as is derivable from Thomas 4 Kempis : 
i ordinary investigation or questionnaire. It is a composite of ; 
}busand impressions taken from the actual facts, a discovery 
) iy ke Unexpected, an answer to the questions we did not know 

gh to ask. Mr. Brooks is like a man in a woolly overcoat TWO NEW BOOKS showing 
)) has been rolling in burrs. He is, I believe, more sticky to 
}; than any other human being and his mind is a less re- ~ the trena of world problems: 
jing medium for their transmittal than any other that | 
v. The result is such a treasure house of information, such 


juseum of democratic industrial experiment in all possible AMERICA’S STAKE IN | 

jes as cannot, I should suppose, be elsewhere found. Ht FAR EAST 1.35 
‘do not mean to imply that Mr. Brooks has been undis- 
‘@\imating or merely photographic in his work. An underlying ’ 

‘ne fire has given him a largely sub-conscious logic which has AMERICA § STAKE IN FUROPE 1.35 
a@him to the significent both in experience and in opinion. 
he inclusive lesson of the book is that in these matters of In the “World Problem Discussion” Series 
locratic control of industry experience is not merely a con- CHARLES Harvey Faus 

ing but a very rapid teacher and that the great conservative 
jence in our industrial life lies in organization and experi- Seats 
Witation by the workers themselves, while the only danger of These two volumes are indispensable for people who 
plution comes from the interposition by alleged conservatives wish to be well informed on current problems and 
“Wirritating obstacles between the workers and such sobering who have not the time to do the research work that 


erience. Thus the socialist has learned from his own dis- oh “f Daisedes ‘ly 
sions with his brethren that “state ownership,” without Pate 80. Manitest. esigned primarily tor group 


inition of what is to be_owned or principles of how the discussion, they give material on both sides of dis- 
ceeds are to be divided, is not a program. The communist puted questions. ‘To all readers, they will be stimu- 
‘found by hard adventure that human nature demands a ae halofaleand dluminak 

relation between work and return, that property is a Scere ane EUONnanne s. 
essary instrument of personality, and that, except to the 
lest, incessant fraternizing is intolerable. The cooperator 
i found it necessary to have a boss, sometimes to fight the 
‘de union, to drop agitators from fis payroll, to question the ; 
‘Goimum wage, and to encourage competition as a necessary THE COMMUN ITY Rs 
“Bitive in successful business. 
/The trade unions have learned to distrust the demagogue Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 
th his catchwords. Some of them have learned, in dealing 


_ {th their own employes, to “hire and fire,” to resist strikes, to ee iiecor Tindoman sees if, che commune eee 
scabs,” to say that their own employes * ‘have no need ’ 


: ia union,’ in short to see the labor question from the em-. unit of social organization in which lies the greatest 
eer pint of view. element of hope for permanent progress. ‘This is 
an analysis of the forces which must be reckoned 


| i t th inj s : i ; 
atic control is the art of economy of attention, that the ques- wat in influential public opinion and Slane sa 
on, when you come down to the actual business of democratic action. A further purpose of the book is to pre- 
yernment, is not of trusting the people but of boring the vent a non-technical interpretation of the Com- 


tople, not of letting the people rule but of inducing them to minniyilovement to social workers, teachers amine 
ape and, to that end, of so adjusting the burdens of aaa : ; 
isters and Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. 


out with 
masses, 


y vane 


ale ihe, trade unions, for instance, have largely discarded de 
litiative and referendum through having found, as other self- 
at woul overning bodies have found before them, that as a rule people 


At your bookstore or from us. 


, dl ‘ll not vote, and that when they do vote they are not always 
e one Oy a position to vote intelligently. They have found that busi- : 
Ness cannot always be conducted in committee of the whole, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
| Jat permanent committees are accordingly necessary, and that 
fuch committees are necessarily controlled by those who will Mercy / 
te the trouble to attend. They have experienced the difficulties : Ney 
dealing with the constituencies which will neither govern 
hemselves eee others to pues is them. They He 
me up, in other words, against the vital and as yet unsolve 
o| Ay of applied (ae that of combining efficient 347 Madison Ave. 
agement with popular control—a problem which is in essence 
of lessening the width of vibration between the alternate , NEW YORK the mark ofa tora 
demands of “Let the people rule” and “Let George do written € Die ee 
ae JosEpH LEE. 


: Please mention The SuRveY when writing to advertisers. 
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ean 3 ‘ 
IFTS that last the whole year round and keep your name as green as the gay cover of ot 
issue — that’s what it means to send the Survey or Survey Graphic for Christmas. Either m 
a gift with a message and a purpose. In the special Christmas offers below we pass on to you 

economies resulting from buying books at wholesale. The only conditions are: the subscriptions 1 

be new—for some one not on ouf list; the order must be sent direct to us—not through an agg 


Do your Christmas shopping with your fountain pen. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, $3 a year 
The Graphic Numbers of The Survey issued as a 
separate monthly magazine, well written, finely 
printed and full of “‘pictures of men as they are. 


The STORY of MANKIND, $5 


The most interesting and picturesque gift book 
the year. By Hendrik Van Loon, that 
many gifts who teaches history, writes books’ 
"i keep you up nights, and illustrates them hit 
The SURVEY (including The Graphic), $5 a year ~  —-and does all three with imagination. He dr 


No periodical has a more definite message than with gaiety and in a way to visualize history * 
The Survey. As a gift, that message is delivered readers from 7 to 70.’’ With more than q 
as a weekly reminder of the giver. illustrations. y 


E. 


> Offer No. 1. The Survey and The Story of Mankind together for $7.50 (regular price $10. 
- Offer No. 2. Survey Graphic and The Story of Mankind together for $6.50 (regular price $8. 


‘IF WINTER COMES. By A.S.M. Hutchinson.......... $2.00 


The most beautifully written novel of recent years. Recom- 


HOW MUCH SHALL I GIVE? By Lilian Brandt........$ 


mended by a member of The Survey staff for anyone who 
‘is tired and would ‘“‘be charmed out of himself to a fresh 
view and a new interest in things.” 


Offer No. 3. With a year of The Survey......... $5.65 
Regular price of the two... cue ee ce eee tes $7.00 
Offer No. 4. With a year of Survey Graphic...... $3.65 


IReeular price of the ‘two... oe. ous we oe we eee $5.00 


QUICKSANDS OF YOUTH. By Franklin Chase Hoyt. . .$1.75 


Delightful and revealing sketches of the children who have 
come before Judge Hoyt in the NewYork Children’s Court. 
**A social worker who has vision and a gift for writing. 


Offer No. 5. With a year of The Survey......... $5.55 
- Regular price of the two...........- te RNR: ot an $6.75 
’ Offer No. 6. With a year of Survey Graphic...... $3.55 
Recular price-of the fw. vi. sieieicc1e1 es b'e wlohe wie 'e ee © $4.75 


THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York. 


I enclose $......... (check or money 


timely death 


order) for your Christmas Offer No.... Offer No. 7. 


SOCIAL WORK. By Richard C. Cabot, M.D.......+... $2. 


TIRED RADICALS. By Walter Weyl, $2.00 MAIN STREET. By Sinclair Lewis. $2. 


Essays written just before his un- 
by a man who was an 
accomplished writer, a student of 
social problems with a truly. inter- ago. The most discussed novel 
national outlook, 


With a year of 


“A penetrating and timely discussion. . . . No one w 
trying to face his community obligations can affo 
miss it.".—-Sherman C. Kingsley, Director the Philad 
Welfare Federation. 
Offer No. 11. With a year of The Survey........ 5. 
Regular. price of the two. 10/25) «16 es's6 ol abelae ao.6 ie 
Offer No. 12. With a year of Survey Graphic..... 
Regular price of the tWou sa eras : 


Dr. Cabot’s vivid style, his rich contacts with human nati 
and his long experience as physician, social worker, foun 
of medical social service and professor of social ethics 
Harvard, have made a perennial favorite of this volume: 


Offer No. 13. With a year of The Survey........ 
Regular price of the two............e005 sax aaa 
Offer No. 14. With a year of Survey Graphic..... 
Regular’ price® of the twosnen 4 sslosueai ene 


250,000 readers have bought 
Street since the first edition 
‘brought out something over a y 


our time. Have you read it? 


Offer No. 15. With a year of 


~ Send the book to— 


i ee a 
ee ee | 


a ee? 


Presents the results of Mr. Rown-— 


tree’s experience in sharing the man- 
agement with 7,000 employes of the 
great English manufacturing concern 
of which he is the head. Invaluable 


for any employer of labor. 
Offer No. 9. With a year of 


The Survey, ... saeragers COR oe] 
Regular price of the two.....$7.00 
Offer No. 10. With a year of 

Survey Graphic .......... $3.55 
Regular price of the two..... $5.00 


| Offer No. 18. With a year 


The Sutvey .; seaeeew, 55 The Survey! .:..) [Peg $5.5) 

“ Regular price of the two..... $7.00 Regular price of the two..... $7.0) 

Send the magazine for one year to— Oise No. Ass With a year of ¢ Offer No. 17. With a year of ? 
urvey) Graphic geeuisier simis 6 3.55 Survey Graphic ....... so) 935i 

Begs eats Son sv see Seva ne Sates Regular price of the two.... .$5.00 Rover eae eee Ger 
PAHS POM Ne elec cian atl sarsin- sie alate THE HUMAN FACTOR IN BUSINESS. oe 
. By B. Seebohm Rowntree... . $2.00 SOCIAL CASE HISTORY, ; : 


s 
By Ada Eliot Sheffield. ..... $1.0 


A book which sets a new landmar! 
in the profession of social case work 
written by a recognized authority o 


many years experience. One of th: 


Sage Foundation publications. : 5 
Offer No. 17. With a year of 

The: Stirvey i272. ae o-oo SS.1E 
Regular price of the two... 


Survey Graphic ....... 
Regular price of the two.. 


& *a2 


-eading may be overestimated. Only 
casion, he recalls, the Humanitarian 
| found itself in agreement with the 
commissioners; this was when a body 
itself the Poetry Reading Society 
| to read poetry to prisoners. “The 
|. was in prison, and ye came unto 
‘says Mr. Salt, “would receive a new 
earful significance if a number of 
rs and reciters were to be let loose 
helpless inmates of our gaols. It 
barbarous on the part of these 
to try to secure an audience which 
hoice in the matter, and which had 
even an open window to jump 


if the strain should have become 
” 


JORD GRIFFITH, for some time Ber- 
rrespondent of the Survey, is on the 
\(\ fxome to America but is spending two 
‘sen route at Moscow to study indus- 


o 


friends and readers of the SURVEY 
interested in the announcement of 
iage of Professor Graham Taylor, 
its editors since 1904 and since 1894 
1 of Chicago Commons, which he 
and Mrs. Isabella Bishop Mc- 
xck, widow of Emory McClintock, 
took place in New York city on 
mber 21. Professor and Mrs. ‘Faylor 

‘childhood playmates in New Brun- 
New Jersey, but had not met for. 
ears. During the interval both were 
ied and widowed. Last winter when 
sssor Taylor was on a trip to California, 
e Mrs. Taylor has been living in recent 
“9, the old friendship was renewed. 
bic have returned to Chicago and plan 
‘“) to make a trip to the Far East. 

IDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON, who has 
ttaken to draw a series of cartoons 
the Survey this year, is teaching 
|)ry at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
». But with his picture book, Ancient 
, the favorite Christmas present of 
ands of children last year, and The 
f Mankind, just brought out by the 
publishers, Boni & Liveright (a book 
hy Santa Claus finds it difficult to get 
of because those who buy it want to 
it for themselves), his classroom tends 
come one of the largest in the con- 


) 
ae 
ws 


bution. The student’s 


an 


‘books: 


must be better than ‘‘job printing.” I am helping many, by planning and 
ing things (in my own shop) that people read. @{ Ask about my system of 
ications, which (1) improves style, (2) reduces cost, (3) simplifies routine. 


Everert R. Currier, 27 East 31, New York. Mad. Sq. 8891 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
fhe Report of the Proceedings of the First National Conference on 
rkers’ Education in the United States is now ready for immediate 
ic roblem, the teacher’s problem, the organizer’s 
lem, and. organized labor’s problem are presented by the workers, 
s, dl or leaders themselves in this volume of 144 pages. 
is an authentic and historic document on this movement in America. 
ifty cents a copy. Forty cents a copy in orders of one hundred. 
oi: 'ORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA 
aoe 465 West 23rd Street, N. Y. C. 


5) ee 


? 


THE CARTOONIST CARTOONED 
Opffer in the New York Evening Post 


solidated school we call America, Pro- 
fessor Van Loon, incidentally, is a most de- 
lightful letter writer. Since this is a book 
number, we take the liberty of quoting from 
one of his notes to the editor this tribute to 
the guardians of our public treasuries of 
“The Ohio State Library Associa- 
tion just held a meeting at Antioch, and I 
was asked to speak, which I did, and with 
great pleasure. Librarians in this part of 
the world do not lead a very jolly life. 
They departed and left me a check to repay 
me for my etc., etc. It is one of these 
little things that touch one in a strange way. 
I am forever asked to speak and have to 
waste time and energy and courage upon 
banquets and luncheons of our leading busi- 
ness men. They sometimes do not charge 
me for the seventy-five cent dinner through 
which I have to eat my unwilling way. 
And that is all. But the poor devils of a 
hard-pressed library association leave a deli- 
cate note on my door-step and then hastily 
depart to continue the struggle with library 
boards composed of these self-same leading 


business men who believe that the world 


‘is safe as long as The Nation and The 
Freeman are kept out of the shelves.” 


WILLIAM M: PEET, since 1881 a mission- 
ary in Turkey, has become widely known 
in recent years for his splendid work in re- 
claiming deported women and children. He 
has been appointed the League of Nation’s 
commissioner at Constantinople. 


This good.’”’ 


432 pages 


MBER 10,1921 


The regular Socialist press 
will probably ignore the book. ’’ 


The Social Interpretation 
of History --by Maurice William 


A Refutation of the Marxian Z 


; Economic Interpretation of History 
Mr. Ghent also says: ‘‘J shall be glad to learn that the book 
is selling and being read because I think it will do great 


$3.00 at bookstores 
SOTERY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Vernon Avenue 
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JOTTINGS 


PROFESSOR Augustus R. Hatton’s draft 
amendments to the city charter of Cleveland, 
providing for institution of the city man- 
ager plan and election of the council by the 
Hare system of proportional representation, 
have by adopted by referendum vote with a 
large majority. The first election under the 
new scheme will be that of November, 1923. 
Cleveland is the largest city to introduce 
either of the two reforms. 


JAPANESE social workers are soliciting the 
participation of American institutions and 
individuals in a peace exhibition to be held 
in Tokyo from March 10 to the end of 
July, 1922. All phases of organized human 
enterprise are to be represented by reports, 
statistics, photographs and posters, The 
Division of Social Service of the Tokyo Pre- 
fecture hopes to be permitted to keep many 
of these exhibits for the use of the growing 
number of Japanese who are becoming in- 
terested in social work. They offer to recip- 
rocate by sending in exchange reports of 
Japanese organizations. Correspondence 


‘should be addressed to Professor K. Yabuki, 


Shakaika, Tokyo-fu Building, Tokyo, Japan. 


IN memory of Enrico Caruso, an educational 
foundation was created in New York 
last week by an influential committee, of 
which Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins has ac- 
cepted the secretaryship. It intends to raise 
a million dollars and divide the annual in- 
come into two equal parts, one to be used for 
scholarships in training for voice culture, 
instrumental music and composition, and one 
to be applied to other national and local 
measures in the promotion of musical appre- 
ciation, Any sum which is raised in excess 
of the million dollars is to be used for the 
establishment of a memorial building to 
house the activities of the foundation. 


TIMBER depletion in the United States is 
assuming alarming proportions, according to 
a statement of Colonel W. B. Greeley, chief 
forester of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It proceeds, he says, at the 
rate of from eight to ten million acres an- 
nually, principally through destructive log- 
ging and more destructive forest fires. Tim- 
ber is being cut three or four times as fast 
as it is grown. In comparison, the chance 
reafforestation of denuded areas and the 
actual efforts of land owners amount to 
very little. Special government protection 
is needed, he holds, to prevent the premature 
cutting of wood, and reafforestation must be 
encouraged on a large scale. 


--William J. Ghent 


Author and Marxian Scholar 
and Past President of the 
Rand Schoo! of Soclal Sclence 


$3.15 by mail 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS © 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on three or more 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


THE Marks Nathan Jewish Orphan Home 
of Chicago, Congregate Plan, has vacancies 
for Supervisors in the Boys’ and Girls’ De- 
partments. Applicants must be mature in 
every respect, single, with a good educa- 


tional and cultural background and possess 


personality, leadership and buoyancy as well 
as temperamental fitness. Definite social 
service training or especially successful prac- 


‘tical experience in child care a pre-requisite ; 


both preferred. Commencing salary $1500.00 
per annum with customary maintenance. 
Progressive management and liberal work- 
ing arrangements. Good positicn for right 
persons taking up child care as a profession. 
Communicate, at once, in writing with Mr. 
E. Trotzkey, Superintendent, 1550 S. Albany 


"Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


WOMAN, 25. years or over, as county 
agent for large welfare organization. Prac- 
tical, well educated, thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of social work, good experience 
with recognized welfare agency, pleasing 
personality and extremely tactful, organizing 


and executive ability, able to meet and co- 


operate with public officials and heads of 
welfare agencies. Give age, experience and 
salary expected. 4048 SURVEY. 


—————$—$— — 


WANTED: Woman with executive ability 
for position as superintendent Florence Crit- 
tenton Home. References required. Address 
E. Fisher, 912 Chestnut Street, Terre Haute, 


Indiana. 
4 


GIRLS WORKER and matron, Jewish, for 
large institution. Thirteen hours ride from 
New York City. Some experience necessary. 
Some higher education desirable... Good sal- 
ary to properly equipped person. 4050 
SURVEY. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of Chicago wants a worker with legal ex- 
perience. Apply to Superintendent, stating 
age, education, training, experience and sal- 
ray expected. 1800 Selden Street. 


movements. 
Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


READ the SURVEY 


tf you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 


at 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


HEAD WORKER WANTED 


HEAD WORKER ' 


SOCIAL ‘SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mount Sinai Hoapiten New York 


Able executive wanted; must be thor- 
oughly familiar with principles and 
practice of medical social service, and 
capable of planning and directing work 
of large staff of paid and volunteer work- 
ers. Address Dr. S. S. Goldwater, Di- 
rector, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Fifth Avenue 
and rooth Street, New York City. = 


TEACHERS WANTED 


T EACHERS wanted for emergency va- 

cancies—public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities—all over the coun- 
try. Education Service, 1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York, N. Y. i 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labora- 


tory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 


Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 — 


N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Industrial Nurses, 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, Cafeteria 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providence, R. I. 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, Trinity 
Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Thursdays 11 to 1. 
Address Providence. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with ten years’ experience in re- 
lief work, industrial welfare, medical social 
work, public speaking, organization and 
financial campaigns for background. Good 
personality. References from every organiza- 
tion with which have ever been contected. 
Will go anywhere except extreme south. 
Salary $3,000. 4049 SURVEY. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription, 12-10-21 
Will send $5 on..... eevrcccsese ecccccccveces. (Gate) 
PEATE Mais alsin cie'v ax c'vib wie AUS Mest a yale e- Saeee] o ree saeke o o's Se ameeia mule aes 
PRCE PRE ics aca,» ule uis'slu.a'n's © 0's’ eae Sewecegeaeeatediedadape Manas ascheccccecucd an <sbicacs hm aecsveces 


Ts Pa 
Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


WANTED: Position as case-worke 
organization for social welfare wor 
perience in investigation, accounting 
business administration. Address Mr 
B., 4501 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, ©! 


“ FARM FOR SALE 


NEW JERSEY 


: In New Jersey n 
Hightstown—and therefore not far f; 
Princeton. 10 acres in wood lot, remainder 
arable land. House in good condition. New fi 
and well. Fully furnished. Much old mah 
and many fine paintings. Apply to E. B. T 
BERG, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. ; 


j 


a irumnnnesitoastsissnninannsannasiiaceeania ae 
BUNGALOW TO RENT _ 


"Ts Rent for Season, $650 


. New bungalow, furnished. 7 rooms, bath, sl 
ing porch; 250 ft. from ocean; fine view alsc 
Indian River. Surf and river fishing. 


S. E. HILLES, Melbourne Beach, Florida, 
EL RESETS SCI BS SO EAT 
—_— 


PHOTOPLAYS 


EEE Eee 

AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today 
free copy, America’s leading magazine 
writers of Photoplays, stories, poems, sor 
Instructive, helpful. Writer’s Digest, — 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


EE ESN SES 
CS 
MSS. WANTED 


SS 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ete., 
wanted _for publication. Submit Mas. 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, ] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“‘Home-Making as a Professior 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Hon 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for mat 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficienc 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chic 


MARCUS W. ROBBINS, Lawyer 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORN 
20 Years’ General Practice 


FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
r Schapirograph 
500,000 DeGraff Signals, all colors 
80 Library Bureau Trays for 6x4 card 
Charity Organization Society 
105 East 22nd Street New Y. 


BOOK-BINDIN 
EGGELING BINDERY, 114-16 E. 13th St., New} 


Telephone, Stuyvesant 8912 _ 
Write for descriptive Literature 


RESEARCH: &¢ sie i scouts 
* cial 1 
es, debates. Expert, whcinde peel es hen 


ResgarcH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New Y¥ 


WANTED: Issues of The Survey 
October 1, 8 and November 5, 1921. Unexp 
ed demand has wiped out our stock. Subse: 
ers who do not need their issues for fut 
use will confer a real favor by return 
them to us for the use of libraries and ¢ 
leges. The Survey, 112 E. 19 St., New 


URVEY’S DIRECTORY 
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L COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
e’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
Includes New York State Committee. 


lorence Kelley, gen’l. sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec. director. 
tes legislation for enlightened standards for women and 
in industry and for honest products; minimum wage commis- 
eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
panne industries; ‘“‘honest cloth’’ legislation. Publications 
e. 


1ONAL FEDERATION OF 8ETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
damental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
‘more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ITIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
mber, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 
Seventh Avenue, New York, For development and standardiza- 
of public health nursing. Maintains library and educational 
ice. Official Magazine ‘Public Health N'urse.’’ 


ONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—2370 Seventh Avenue, 
Jes J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
anization, education, institutions, uursing problems and _ other 
es of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
isade, publishers ‘‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘‘American Review 
uberculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.”’ 


TIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
ollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. s#ec’y; 
. 28 St., New York. Hstablishes committees of white and colored 
ple to work out community problems, Trains Negro social workers. 


{ATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
Gordon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
jnois. To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Aimend- 
, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
ments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
uction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
‘cial publication, ‘““‘The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


a 
_ 


ONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
ins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill Stands 
gelf-government in the work shop through organization and also 

e enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
1 organ, “Life and Labor.” 


a 

\YGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
d, neighborhood and community center aetivities and admini- 
on. Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


PORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
tion for all, C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
smbership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R, Review. 

‘ea 


RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Baitle Creek, Mich. 

e study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 

yement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 

ace, tae Hugenics Registry, and lecture courses and yarious allied 
ivities. J, H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


ELL 8AGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
tions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 EB, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
ts: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education. Statistics, 
eation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
uibrary, Southern Highland Division. 
ali Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
jive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 


1e gent upon request. 


B : 
EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
h; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
|; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
s Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
n, treas.; A. L Holsey, aeting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


RVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
m without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 

ip law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.: 

Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice-presidents; Arthur P. Kellogg, 

nn R. Brenner, sec’y. Publishers of The Survey, weekly, 

Survey Graphic, monthly. Editorial staff: 

Paul U. Kellogg 

s.. Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 

stry, S. Adele Shaw 

|} and Community, Joseph K. Hart 

ly Welfare, Child Welfare, Health, Paul L. Benjamin. 

Se eterpuce (membersaip) $10. 112 East 19 Street, 

ty. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


As President Harding addressed the joint session of Con- 
gress, on December 6, on the problems now before the legis- 
lative branch of our government, “he was not,” writes H. G. 


Wells, in the New York World, “like a party leader speak. — 


ing to his supporters and the oppostion. He was much more 
like America soliloquizing.” Is such a statement to be taken 
as the mere rhetoric of a writer of romance? Or is America 
beginning to have some unity of opinion? And, if so, is this a 
desirable development ? 


O!d Partisan Voices. 

* We have long been told that the American government is 
definitely based on the existence of parties. If this is tru2, can any 
one man soliloquize for the American people? Does a party gov- 
ernment call for a single program, or for as many programs as 
there are parties? Is a single program possible in America? Have 
we ever had anything of the sort? Would it mean a bi-partisan 
program? And what has been the nature of the bi-partisan pro- 
grams we have known in the past? Could it mean an “era of 
good feeling,” such as we knew in the days of James Monroe? 
What came out of that era? Are the many partisan programs of 
today real, or are they fictitious? Should the oppcsition suppress 
all criticism? Or merely all partisan bickerings? Should the Presi- 
dent’s soliloquy be interrupted by any fact or argument? Dare 
Wwe assume that his position is “right”? Will America do tomorrow 
what he says today? 


New Economic Voices. 

* News reports from Washington tell of the “dangerous develop- 
ments” of “blocs,” especially, the “agricultural bloc.’ Who is in 
danger from these “blocs”? The agricultural bloc has forced 
through a measure providing for an investigation of the dye-stuffs 
monopoly. Is this a dangerous move? To whom? The bloc is 
said to “threaten party regularity and responsibility.” Is this un- 
desirable? What does it mean? Should the farmers be heard in 
Washington? As farmers? Or as Republicans. and Democrats? 
Is the theory sound that insists that the farmer as farmer, or the 
worker as worker, has no business in Washington? Is there any 
real place in our government for the new economic voices? Or must 
they be merged, somehow, into the old partisan voices? 


Has America a Spiritual Voice ? “ 

¢ In 1918, another President spoke for “all the peoples of the 
earth.” What were some of the things he said? Have they been 
forgotten? Should they be recalled? Did they express America? 
Is America destined to another stage of gloom and disillusionment 
in the next year or two? Or, is President Harding speaking a 
word that is nearer to America’s intentions? If so, is this new word 
a spiritual word, or is it a materialistic and imperialistic word? 
Did America reject the words of President Wilson because it had 
no spirit, or because it had one? Does it take more kindly to Presi- 
dent Harding’s words because they are more spiritual, or because 
they are less so? Has America any sort of outlook that can be 
called spiritual? Are the new economic voices leading her toward 
or away from spiritual things? The old partisan voices? From 
whence shall her help come? 


References: 
President Harding’s message to Congress, December 6. 
Woodrow Wilson, Guarantees of Peace, International Ideals, 
Triumph of Ideals. Harper and Brothers. Price, $1.25 each; 
with postage from the Survey, $1.45 each. 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey Book 
Department. 


19 St., New York. Price $5.00 yearly. Entered as second-class 
Accentance for mailing at a specis! rate of postage provided 
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it’s a strange wind that does not blow someone out of business. 


_ Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


